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Volume  XIX,  Number  4 


Oberlin,  Ohio,  January,  1923 


The  presence  in  Oberlin  of  five  Armenian 
students,  two  of  them  girls  who  miraculously 
escaped  from  the  Smyrna  disaster, 
THE  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  forget 
NEAR  the  continued  crisis  in  the  Near 
EAST  East,  To  understand  this  situation 
AGAIN  there  couid  be  no  better  program 
than  to  read  Professor  William 
Stearns  Davis’s  “ A Short  History  of  the  Near 
East,”  reviewed  on  a later  page  of  this  issue, 
and  the  full  report  of  the  King-Crane  Com- 
mission, which,  after  being  suppressed  for 
several  years,  has  at  length  been  published  in 
full  in  the  Edilor  a}id  Publisher  ol  Vewmbev  2d. 

The  importance  of  this  report  may  be  real- 
ized only  by  study  of  its  careful  analysis  of  the 
Near  Eastern  situation,  but  the  words  of  the 
editors  of  the  magazine  in  which  it  is  pub- 
lished prove  the  respect  in  which  the  docu- 
ment is  held  by  the  men  who  furnish  material 
direct  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  nation’s 
greatest  newspapers.  No  further  comment  on 
the  report  of  the  Commission  than  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  is  necessary. 

“ There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a 
Lausanne  Conference,  or  of  a Graeco-Turkish 
■war,  or  of  a disruption  of  allied  cooperation  in 
the  Near  East,  or  of  any  of  the  tragic  and 
tremenduous  events  there  which  now  threaten 
the  wreck  of  civilization,  if  the  King-Crane 
report  had  been  published. 

” Uncolored  and  authenticated  and  dissemi- 
nated facts  are  more  powerful  than  any  of 
the  schemes  of  statesmen  or  conclusions  of 
conferences. 

"Today  Editor  and  Publisher  gives  to  the 
new'spapers  of  the  -world  and  to  the  general 
public,  as  a timely  and  essential  source-book 
of  facts — the  facts  that  have  been  most  needed 
and  least  known — the  full  text  of  this  long- 
suppressed,  much-discussed  King-Crane  Report. 

“ The  document  is  one  that  is  needed  by 
every  editorial  writer  in  the  world ; every 
teacher  or  student  of  history;  every  clergyman 
and  friend  of  missions  and  education  in  the 
Levant;  every  person  doing  business  in  the 


Near  East;  every  member  of  Congress;  every 
foreign  ollice  everywhere; — in  short,  every- 
body who,  in  a propaganda-ridden  day,  desires 
a body  of  uncolored  and  unquestioned  facts 
concerning  the  most  important  present  inter- 
national issue.” 


W’hen  a personality  is  as  unobtrusive  as  was 
Dr.  Leonard  many  outsiders  might  think  that 
his  presence  would  scarcely  be 
DOCTOR  missed.  But  exactly  the  opposite 
LEONARD  is  the  case  with  Dr.  Leonard, 
whose  sudden  death  leaves  a 
great  vacancy  in  the  life  of  Oberlin  College. 
His  persistent  and  quiet  efforts  have  built  up 
the  Physical  Education  Department  from  a 
group  of  irregular  and  untrained  gymnasium 
classes  in  an  old  barn  to  one  of  the  best  co- 
ordinated departments  in  the  United  States, 
housed  in  an  excellently  planned  building, 
every  corner  of  which  is  in  use  from  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night.  In 
addition  Dr.  Leonard  maintained  the  standard 
of  “ creative  scholarship  ” which  all  college 
teachers  aim  to  attain.  On  the  very  morning 
of  his  fatal  attack  he  finished  reading  the 
proofs  of  the  book  which  will  be  the  first,  and 
for  many  years  the  standard  and  the  only 
complete  history  of  Physical  Education  in 
America.  And,  finally,  the  loss  of  Dr.  Leonard 
will  be  felt  very  keenly  by  many  others  be- 
sides his  immediate  personal  friends  The 
mere  fact  that  Dr.  Leonard  is  no  longer  in 
his  office  or  where  we  have  always  learned  to 
find  him,  leaves  a void  in  the  lives  of  literally 
hundreds  of  students  and  others  who  did  not 
realize  what  an  important  part  his  steady 
and  wise  influence  had  in  their  lives.  Per- 
haps the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about 
him  is  that  his  work  and  his  influence  will  not 
die  with  him  but  that  the  great  department,  a 
great  work,  and  the  valuable  memories  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us  will  carry  his  influence  far 
into  the  future. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


1 


On  Being  Busy 


A student  of  mine  remarked  to  me  the  other 
day;  “College  professors  certainly  have  an 
easy  time.  They  prepare  their  lectures  once 
for  all  and  then  have  nothing  to  do  but  deliver 
them  year  after  year.  I should  like  such  a 
job  myself,  but  I’ve  got  to  make  some  money.” 
It  seemed  unkind  to  disturb  such  a Utopian 
vision  as  this,  especially  as  the  young  man’s 
tone  was  not  critical,  but  wholly  admiring. 
Moreover,  I am  not  sure  that,  according  to  his 
lights,  he  was  not  correct.  Judged  by  his 
standards  of  activity  and  by  the  standards  of 
persons  like  him,  the  life  of  a college  teacher 
is  what  Wordsworth  called  his  undergraduate 
career  at  Cambridge,  a " deep  vacation.”  Most 
of  my  friends  who  are  lawyers  or  physicians 
or  business  men  have  at  one  time  or  another 
congratulated  me  more  or  less  satirically  on 
having  nothing  to  do.  In  their  presence, 
abashed  and  bewildered  by  their  Ixionlike  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  wheel  of  their  responsi- 
bilities from  crushing  them,  I am  ready  to 
confess  that  I am  indeed  an  idler;  but  out  of 
their  presence  I am  not  so  sure.  Or,  rather, 

I am  inclined  to  beiieve  that  my  comparative 
idleness  is  capable  of  defence.  I would  not 
suggest  for  a moment  that  their  activity  is  less 
fruitful  than  they  fancy;  nor  would  I call  it, 
as  Walter  Pater  does,  “ a dark,  mistaken  eager- 
ness.” No,  1 would  merely  inquire  whether 
there  is  not  more  than  one  sort  of  fruitful 
effort  and  whether  the  teacher’s  effort,  to  be  in 
the  best  sense  fruitful,  ought  not  to  be  quiet 
and  unhurried,  ought  not  to  give  at  least  the 
illusion  of  leisure. 

I am  aware  that  not  ali  teachers  think  so, 
that  many  of  them  exhibit  certain  galvanic 
jerkings  that  they  are  pleased  to  imagine 
signs  of  “efficiency,”  and  such  “eagerness”  I 
am  not  afraid  to  call  “dark”  and  “mistaken.” 
This  is  no  “apology  for  idlers”  that  I am  writ- 
ing in  vain  competition  with  Stevenson;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  only  a comparatively  small 
number  of  things  can  be  done  well  by  any  one 
man,  that  the  things  the  teacher  has  to  do 
must  be  done  well  if  they  are  done  at  all,  and 
that  to  be  done  well,  they  must  be  done  un- 
hurriedly. I suppose  that  we  have  never  had 


in  this  country  a more  remarkable  example 
of  the  scho.ar-teacher,  supreme  in  both  fields 
than  Francis  James  Child,  for  fifty  years  a 
teacher  of  literature  at  Harvard  College  and 
recognized  the  scholarly  world  over  as  the 
first  authority  in  the  world  on  the  popular 
ballad.  Readers  of  the  delightful  collection  of 
his  ietters,  published  two  years  ago  under  the 
titie  “A  Scholar’s  Letters  to  a Young  Lady,” 
will  perceive  how  far,  how  antipodally  far  he 
was  from  any  “dark”  or  “mistaken  eagerness” 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  Eager  he 
was — eager  about  roses,  of  which  he  was  an 
assiduous  cultivator,  about  his  friends,  about 
Shakespeare,  about  violin  music.  “Beautifully 
adjusted  to  all  extensions  of  knowledge  and 
taste”  Henry  James  called  him,  and  you  can 
not  be  “adjusted”  in  that  fashion  and  live  on 
a treadmill.  The  late  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
perhaps  the  most  influential  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish literature  that  Oxford  has  ever  had.  A 
brilliant  lecturer,  a critic  of  the  first  order, 
the  creator,  it  has  been  said,  of  the  Oxford 
School  of  English,  he  too,  while  he  was  con- 
stantly and  fruitfully  occupied,  was  not  “busy.” 
“In  a society  which  is  perpetuaily  consulting 
its  diary,”  says  a writer  in  The  London  Times, 
“he  alone  seemed  free,  and  to  anything  that 
friendship  or  adventure  might  suggest  pre- 
sented always  an  expectant  and  youthfui  al- 
acrity.” 

I confess  that  these  men  are  nol  typicai  of 
their  calling  and  that  there  is  a kind  of  impro- 
priety in  citing  them.  But  they  were  great 
teachers  and  they  accomplished  great  things. 
If,  then,  we  choose  from  afar  to  emulate  them, 
we  may,  I think,  face  our  critics  without  apol- 
ogy. To  be  sure,  our  critics  are  “busy,”  but 
so  was  Chaucer’s  Sergeant  of  the  Law,  and 
you  know  what  that  delicious  idler  said  about 
him: 

“ And  yet  he  seemed  busier  than  he  was.” 
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Professor  Fred  Eugene  Leonard,  ’89* 

President  H.  C.  King 


We  are  gathered  to  honor  the  memory  of 
one  who  has  been  long  connected  with  the 
life  and  work  both  of  the  College  and  of  the 
community. 

Hr.  Leonard  was  born  in  Darlington,  Wis., 
on  June  2,  1866,  tbe  .son  of  Dr.  Delavan  Levant 
Leonard,  the  author  of  " The  Story  of  Oberlin,” 
and  for  many  year.s  a pastor  and  superintend- 
ent of  home  missions  in 
t h e north  central  a n d 
northwestern  states.  Dr. 

Leonard  s boyhood  w a s 
thus  brought  into  contact 
with  many  parts  of  the 
west.  It  was  while  h:s 
father  was  home  mission- 
ary superintendent  for 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana 
that  the  son  prepared  for 
college  at  Salt  Lake  Acad- 
emy, Sait  Lake,  Utah. 

After  graduating  from  the 
academy  he  taught  for  two 
years  in  Idaho  and  did  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  the 
field  of  Botany  before  he 
came  to  college  at  all.  His 
love  of  the  out  door  life 
goes  back  at  least  as  far 
as  this  experience. 

He  took  his  entire  col- 
lege course  at  Oberlin, 
graduating  in  the  class 
of  1889,  and  then  took 
his  medical  course  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1892  and 
at  the  same  time  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Oberlin  College.  His  interest  in 
physical  education  had  been  awakened  through 
Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  for  so  many  years  Di- 
rector of  the  Women’s  Gymnasium  at  Oberlin 
and  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  in  this  field. 
Dr.  Leonard  was  a student  in  summer  schools 
for  physical  training  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  at 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Baron  Posse  School, 
and  for  two  summers  at  Harvard  University. 
He  also  spent  two  years  abroad,  during  his 
leaves  of  absence,  for  special  study  of  phy- 

•Address  at  the  Funeral  Services  Decem- 
ber 12,  1922. 


sical  education  methods  in  Europe,  in  the 
years  1900-01,  and  1913.  He  was  made  an 
honorary  graduate  of  the  Sargent  Normal 
School  of  Physical  Education  in  1907.  His 
work  as  a student  was  thus  unusually  exten- 
sive, and  fitted  directly  into  his  teaching  and 
writing. 

Before  his  medical  course  at  Columbia,  and 
while  stiil  a senior  in  col- 
lege, he  had  been  Director 
of  the  Men’s  Gymnasium 
for  the  year  1888-9.  Dur- 
ing his  medical  course  he 
al.^'o  came  back  to  Oberlin 
to  make  the  necessary 
physical  examinations, 
year  by  year.  At  his 
graduation  from  Columbia 
he  returned  to  take  up  reg- 
ular work  at  Oberlin  as 
Director  of  the  Men’s 
Gymnasium  and  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  1892;  his 
title  was  later  changed  to 
Director  of  the  Men’s 
Gymnasium  and  Professor 
of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
education.  He  thus  had 
thirty  years  in  full  charge 
of  the  Physical  Education 
work  of  the  College,  and 
thirty-seven  years  of  con- 
nection with  the  College 
as  student  and  teacher. 

His  standing  in  the  field  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation is  illustrated  by  the  large  amount  of 
work  he  was  asked  to  do  as  special  lecturer 
and  instructor  in  summer  schools.  At  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  alone  he  was  a spec- 
ial lecturer  for  thirteen  years,  and  he  was  a 
special  insiructor  in  the  Chicago  Institute  and 
Training  School  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  four 
years. 

He  was  a very  influential  member  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  of 
the  Society  of  Directors  for  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  Colleges,  of  the  Athletic  Research  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  made  president  for  the 
current  year,  and  he  helped  in  the  formation  of 
the  American  Student  Health  Association.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  special  committee 
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appointed  in  Hereniher  1919  to  formulate  the 
aims  and  scope  of  physical  cilucatioii. — a re- 
port unaninioiisly  adopted  by  I he  Society  of 
Directors  of  Pliysical  Education  in  Colleges 
on  Deoeinber  30,  1920,  and  certain  to  prove 
very  intiuentiai  in  the  whole  field  of  physical 
education. 

He  was  a contributor  of  many  articles,  es- 
pecially on  physical  education,  to  educationai 
journals  from  1895  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  it  was  partly  from  this  systematic  series 
of  articles  that  his  two  voiumes  were  built  up. 
He  was  the  author  of  “ Pioneers  of  Modern 
Physical  Training,”  pubiished  in  1915,  and  just 
before  his  sudden  illness  he  had  finished  the 
proofs  of  his  book,  that  summed  up  the  re- 
searches of  many  years,  “A  Guide  to  the  His- 
tory of  Physical  Education.” 

It  is  hardiy  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  first  authority  in  the  country 
on  the  history  of  physical  education,  and  his 
library  was  probabiy  the  completest  library 
on  this  subject  in  existence.  He  had  won  so 
distinguished  a place  for  himself  as  student, 
teacher,  administrator,  and  author  in  this 
whole  field  of  physical  education,  and  had 
finished  such  notable  pieces  of  work  that  he 
might  be  justly  said  to  have  completed  in  a 
very  real  sense  his  life’s  work.  And  he  carried 
into  all  this  work  the  high  qualities  of  his 
personality. 

Dr.  Leonard  was  a quiet,  unhurried,  but  sys- 
tematic, strong,  and  effective  worker,  and 
genuine  scholar.  His  notably  clear  and  flaw- 
less handwriting  seemed  to  reflect  the  precis- 
ion and  accuracy  of  his  methods  of  work.  His 
teaching  tvas  of  high  quality,  most  thorough- 
going and  strong.  And  as  administrator  and 
head  of  the  department  of  physical  education 
for  men.  he  proved  himself  a man  of  vision, 
and  had  built  up  a department  of  exceptional 
strength  and  influence.  The  not  Infrequent 
luncheons  of  the  physical  educational  staff 
were  one  of  the  effective  ways  in  which 
growth  in  the  department  was  insured.  In  all 
this  he  proved  himself  a thoughtful  companion 
and  fellow-worker,  building  up  a large  and 
loyal  staff  here  at  Oberlin  and  a similarly 
loyal  body  of  physical  education  graduates, 
widely  scattered  in  influential  positions  all 
over  the  country.  Only  those  who  stood  clos- 
est to  him  could  fully  know  how  cordial  and 
friendly  and  kindly  a personality  lay  back  of 
the  quiet  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  his  work.  The  marked  interest  which  he 


took,  year  after  year,  in  opening  the  gymnas- 
ium lo  town  boys,  is  characteristic  and  illus- 
trative. 

He  carried  added  responsibilities  apparently 
without  strain  or  fret;  but  with  simple,  un- 
pretentious dignity  and  good  taste.  He  did 
not  shirk  task.s  in  which  he  believed  he  could 
serve  community  or  church  or  college  or  pi-o- 
lession,  as  his  work  in  connection  with  the 


Tappan  Elm 
After  the  first  Ice  storm 


hospital,  the  school  board,  as  church  officer, 
and  in  connection  with  various  physical  educa- 
tion societies  bears  witness.  He  earned  and  re- 
ceived wide  and  hearty  recognition  as  an 
authority  in  his  field  of  study  and  teaching. 
He  had  seen  a great  revolution  in  that  whole 
field  of  study,  and  had  himself  been  no  small 
part  of  it. 

His  life  and  work  are  reminders  of  the  power 
of  “ quiet  work  ” — 

"Of  toil  unsever’d  from  tranquillity! 

Of  labour,  that  in  last  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplish'd  in 
repose. 

Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry!  ” 
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Fred  E.  Leonard:  A 

Edward 

Dr.  Leonard  entered  Oberlin  as  a Eresbman 
in  1885,  graduating  with  the  class  of  '89.  Most 
of  the  inenibers  of  that  class  had  studied  to- 
gether in  the  Oberlin  Academy  or  Preiiaratory 
Department,  as  it  was  then  called.  From  the 
first  Dr.  Leonard  impressed  his  new  class- 
mates as  an  exceptionally  fine  student.  In  all 
his  classes,  in  a quiet,  unassuming  way  he 
made  us  realize  that  this  new  classmate  was 
destined  to  stand  among  the  best  in  his  class 
and  in  the  college.  Before  entering  college  he 
had  learned  the  value  of  systematic,  thorough 
work.  In  all  subjects,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions  his  college  work  was  always 
thoroughly  prepared.  In  the  four  years  of  col- 
lege life  I do  not  believe  that  there  was  a 
single  recitation  for  which  he  had  not  made 
thorough  and  adequate  preparaticn. 

His  keen  mind  and  skilled  habits  of  work 
soon  won  him  recognition  from  classmates  and 
teachers,  as  certainly  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best  student  in  his  class.  At  the  same 
time  his  friendliness,  his  unassuming  manner, 
and  his  love  of  wholesonrs  fun  won  the  friend- 
ship of  all,  for  there  was  nothing  of  the  pedant 
or  grind  about  Fred  Leonard,  He  was  simply 
an  exceptionally  intelligent,  merry-hearted  boy, 
who  had  learned  to  do  his  best  and  who  con- 
sistently did  it  day  by  day. 

After  a friendship  extending  over  thirty- 
seven  years,  the  characteristics  that  seem  to 
me  most  striking  were  a keen  intelligence,  an 
absolute  intellectual  honesty,  an  orderliness 
and  thoroughness  in  his  mental  processes  and 
in  all  his  habits  of  life  and  work  that  were 
at  once  the  despair  and  the  admiration  of  his 
more  careless  friends,  and  a fine  capacity  for 
friendship.  This  orderliness  extended  to  ev- 
erything he  did,  from  the  preparation  of  h s 
manuscript  for  the  printer  to  laying  a camp- 
fire in  the  woods,  or  selecting  a place  for  camp 
and  pitching  a tent.  There  was  always  a best 
way  to  do  everything  and  anything  less  than 
that  best  way  was  intolerable  to  Fred, 

Every  Saturday  afterncon  for  many  years  a 
small  group  of  which  he  was  a charter  member 
went  regularly  to  the  woods  on  the  Vermillion 
or  Black  River,  This  group  varied  somewhat 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  men  that  composed 
it  were  called  to  different  fields  of  work. 


Personal  Appreciation 

A.  Miller 

Thoma.s  Carver  of  Harvard,  Charles  E.  St. 
,Iohn  of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  A. 
E.  Wolfe  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  Dr. 
(i.  W.  .lameson  of  Oberlin  were  regular  mem- 
bers of  this  little  company.  It  was  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  writer  to  be  accepted  as  a tender- 
loot,  and  after  a period  of  probation  to  be 
finally  taken  in  as  a regular  member,  when 
Professor  Wolfe  was  chosen  as  the  official  and 
permanent  tenderfoot.  The  memories  of  those 
Saturday  afternoons  are  among  the  most  prec- 
ious possessions  of  all  who  knew  those  care- 
free friendships. 

Among  Dr.  Leonard’s  effects  there  is  a care- 
fully writteu  “log”  of  every  one  of  those  days. 
While  he  was  in  Europe  it  was  his  habit  regu- 
larly on  each  Saturday  to  review  the  events  of 
the  corresponding  Saturday  of  the  preceeding 
year,  and  live  over  again  the  pleasures  of  that 
fellowship. 

To  those  who  knew  him  casually  Dr. 
Leonard  seemed  a quiet,  reserved,  dignified 
professional  man.  Those  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him  most  intimately  knew  the  merry- 
Jiearted  boy  of  college  days,  with  a wealth 
of  anecdotes  and  limericks,  an  abundance  of 
songs,  a breezy  cow-boy  dialect  and  a reper- 
toire of  " selections  ” that  was  constantly 
furnishing  a new  surprise  even  to  those  who 
knew  him  best. 

Others  will  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  fill 
the  place  that  Dr.  Leonard  occupied  in  college 
and  community  and  in  his  professional  field, 
and  this  is  the  literal  truth;  but  the  place  that 
can  never  in  any  way  be  filled  again  is  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  call 
him  Fred. 


INTERNATIONAL  POSTAGE  STAMP 
EXCHANGE 

Charles  D.  Giauque  of  Tsingtao,  Shangtung, 
China,  writes  to  the  Alumni  Office  to  enquire 
the  names  of  alumni  in  foreign  lands  who 
might  be  interested  in  exchanging  postage 
stamps.  Any  alumni  who  are  riding  this  par- 
ticular hobby  are  invited  to  send  their  names 
in  to  the  Alumni  Office  where  the  list  will  be 
kept  on  file  for  the  benefit  of  fellow  stamp  col- 
lectors. 
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Founders’  Day  Address 

Charles  H.  A.  Wager 


In  the  I’rinceton  Theological  Review  of  last 
year  there  appeared  a series  of  ai’ticles  on  the 
early  history  of  Oberlin  and  especially  its  early 
theological  history.  The  aulhor,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Wai-fleld,  draws  a melancholy  picture  of 
our  beginnings,  and  remarks,  ambiguously 
enough,  that  we  escaped  by  a narrow  margin 
becoming  “ a decent  Oneida  Community,”  by 
which  he  means  that  the  communistic  ideas  of 
the  founders,  shocking  as,  in  his  judgment,  they 
were,  were  confined  to  property  and  did  not 
extend  to  wives. 

Like  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  the  critics 
of  Oberlin  appear  to  have  learned  nothing  and 
to  have  forgotten  nothing,  and  Pi’ofessor  War- 
field  brings  up  anew  most  of  the  oddities  that 
have  been  so  often  urged  against  the  good 
sense  of  the  colony — the  notion  that  Graham 
flour  had  moral  as  well  as  dietetic  merits, 
that  tea  and  coffee  were  too  agreeable  to  be 
quite  virtuous,  that  the  Latin  classics  were 
dangei-ous  to  the  unformed  mind.  And  I have 
learned  to  my  dismay  that  there  was  an  at- 
tempt, fortunately  unsuccessful,  to  substitute 
George  Buchanan’s  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms 
for  the  Odes  of  Horace.  “ Fads,”  says  our 
critic  epigrammatically,  “ were  exaggerated 
into  fanaticisms,  foibles  into  gospels.”  The 
most  shocking  and  the  most  dangerous  of 
our  aberrations,  in  his  view,  was  theological, 
but  about  this  I do  not  find  myself  so  ex- 
cited as  Professor  Warfield  would  appar- 
ently like  to  have  me.  I have  seen  too 
many  heresies  of  one  kind  and  another  to  be 
greatly  shocked  by  this  one,  if  heresy  it  was. 

But  it  is  a fact  that  life  in  Oberlin  in  those 
early  days  must  have  been  somewhat  grim. 
The  dense  forests,  the  appalling  mud,  the  all 
but  impassable  roads,  the  primitive  houses  and 
\vays  of  living  could  hardly  have  been  endured 
by  any  but  the  most  heroic  spirits.  My  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  that  unknown  boy,  " the 
first,”  according  to  President  Fairchild,  “who 
came  upon  the  ground  from  the  East.  [He] 
was  very  homesick  when  he  reached  Elyria, 
was  not  relieved  on  ci>ming  to  Oberlin,  and 
turned  his  face  homeward  in  early  summer, 
greatly  disappointed.”  There  were  lions  in  tin- 
path,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

In  the  first  place,  to  speak  quite  frankly. 


there  was  far  too  much  of  what  Professor 
Warfield  quaintly  calls  “the  stated  means  of 
grace,”  by  which  I judge  he  refers  to  sermons 
an  hour  and  a half  in  length— two  on  Sundays 
and  another  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  I cm 
readily  understand  that  there  might  be  feeble 
folk,  not  really  called  to  Oberlin,  who  would 
find  this  allowance  of  sermons  excessive.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  far  too 
much  talk  of  every  kind.  Everything  had  to 
b(?  discussed  in  public,  from  dietetics  to  di- 
vinity. The  colony  provided  an  open  forum 
for  virtually  any  wandering  prophet  who  de- 
sired a hearing  for  his  particular  panacea,  on 
condition  that  he  was  willing  to  be  amswered 
by  some  member  of  the  colony;  and  this,  as 
you  can  see,  opened  the  way  to  an  endless  flood 
of  talk.  " Now  and  then,”  says  President 
Fairchild,  “ a student  of  somewhat  monastic 
tastes  and  simple  habits  would  construct  for 
himself  a cabin  in  the  woods,”  at  a distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  I am  not 
surprised  to  hear  it.  There  must  have  beeu 
some  quiet  souls,  even  in  those  militant  times, 
who,  like  Edmund  Burke,  preferred  peace  to 
truth. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  emphasize  these  oddities 
and  to  convey  an  entirely  false  impression  by 
doing  so.  The  spirit  of  Obeidin  was  not  unique. 
It  was  the  outgrowth  of  widespread  move- 
ments that  found  expression  in  many  other 
ways  and  in  many  other  regions.  The  set- 
ting was  primitive,  but  the  college  was  itself 
the  repository  of  the  best  educational  tra- 
ditions of  the  time.  Many  of  the  early 
professors  were  graduates  of  excellent  East- 
ern colleges  — Dascomb  of  Dartmouth,  Mor- 
gan of  Williams,  Cowles  of  Yale,  Mahan  of 
Hamilton.  Of  their  educational  policies  I am 
inclined  to  think  very  highly  indeed,  for  their 
plan  involved  the  establishment  of  schools 
“ which  shall  afford  a thorough  education  in 
English  and  the  useful  languages.”  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  they  interpreted  the  word  “use- 
ful” very  broadly.  For  at  the  first  commence- 
ment, held  on  the  29th  of  October,  183-1,  before 
there  was  any  class  to  be  graduated,  four  un- 
happy Freshmen  were  brought  upon  the  stage 
— I infer  that  they  were  unhappy — aicng  with 
certain  more  advanced  students,  to  take  part 
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in  exercises  that  consisted  of  Greek  and  Latin 
orations  and  a “colloquy,"  whatever  that  may 
have  been,  "the  aim  of  which,”  says  President 
Fairchild,  “was  to  maintain  the  orthodox  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  of  classical  education."  It 
is  true  that  President  Mahan  later  developed 
misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  certa'.n  class- 
ical works  as  educational  instruments,  but  the 
Professor  of  Languages  promptly  went  to  their 
defense,  and  the  discussion  lasted  for  several 
days,  "engaging,”  as  usual,  "the  attention  of 
the  entire  community.”  Some  wi'd  spirits 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  burn  their 
copies  of  Virgil,  in  the  hops  that  there  would 
he  no  lesson  next  day;  but  this  hope  was  vain. 
And  so  ended  what  Professor  Warfieid  rather 
grandly  calls  "the  temporary  mivprision  cf  the 
classics”  at  Oberlin. 

There  were,  naturally  enough,  many  strange 
fish  swimming  in  the  waters  of  the  colony. 
That  was  inevitable,  and  there  are  some  still. 
Economy  was  of  course  the  order  of  the  day, 
partly  because  money  was  scarce,  but  chiefly 
because  it  was  the  aim  of  the  colonists  to  set 
an  example  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 
But  there  were  some  who  were  ready  to  carry 
economy  to  the  verge  of  parsimony  and  be- 
yond. Two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege, when  a house  was  building  for  the  Presi- 
dent. and  a very  unpretentious  house  it  must 
have  been,  one  of  these  “bitter-enders”  wrote 
a letter  of  protest  that  I should  think  would 
give  the  Faculty  committee  in  charge  of  our 
present-day  building  operations  an  occasional 
sleepless  night.  “ In  the  house  which  is  built 
for  Brother  Mahan,”  writes  this  ancient  watch- 
dog of  the  treasury,  “ I have  found  some  forty 
or  more  dollars  worth  of  work  in  the  two  north 
rooms  which  I cannot  for  my  life  find  any  good 
reason  for  except  it  be  to  please  the  taste  of 
a vitiated  world.”  The  word  “vitiated”  fig 
ures,  in  my  opinion,  rather  too  often  in  the 
primitive  vocabulary,  for  I find  that  in  1841, 
though  the  college  was  already  manifesting  its 
strong  bent  towards  music,  the  authorities  pre- 
ferred the  cabinet  organ  to  the  piano  for  pur- 
poses of  wor.ship,  because  the  latter  instru- 
ment “vitiated  the  mind  and  unfitted  it  for 
devotion.” 

Veil,  these  are  spots  on  our  rising  sun,  or, 
rather,  evanescent  clouds  that  hardly  dimmed 
its  glory.  Changes  have  indeed  befallen  Ober- 
lin, as  Professor  Warfield  weightily  observes, 
but  they  are  not.  as  I think  he  means  to  in- 
timate, changes  for  the  worse.  The  college 


has  retained  many  of  the  admirable  qualities 
of  those  heroic  days  and  perhaps  even  im- 
Itroved  upon  some  of  them.  For  if  we  are  less 
sober  than  the  fathers  were,  I cannot  but  think 
that  we  are  more  reasonable.  But  you  know 
the  French  proverb,  “ The  more  we  change, 
the  more  we  remain  the  same,”  and  OberPn 
has  not  changed  beyond  recognition.  Witness 
the  account  that  Professor  George  Frederick 
Wright  gives,  in  his  reminiscences,  of  the  state 
of  things  in  his  day:  “At  the  time  of  my  en- 
tering college,  Oberiin  was  a seething-pot  of 
religious,  social,  educational,  and  political  re- 
forms, whose  ebullitions  were  kept  in  check 
by  a remarkable  body  of  able  and  level-headed 
professors.” 

But  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  pleasantries. 
Beneath  the  superficial  queernesses  of  the 
early  days,  there  was  a foundation  of  splendid 
qualities  upon  which  the  enterprise  was  solidly 
based.  There  was  first  of  all  an  idealism  that 
took  no  account  of  hardship  or  obstacles,  that 
attempted  the  impossible  and  achieved  it. 
There  was  also  a sturdy,  open-eyed,  clear- 
headed practicality,  that  knew  how  to  adapt 
means  to  ends,  and  that  forecasted,  to  a re- 
markable degree,  the  political  and  educational 
tendencies  of  the  next  half-century.  There 
was  a courage  and  an  adventurousness  that  I 
am  not  afraid  to  call  chivalric.  There  was  pa- 
tience, there  was  hope,  there  was  stern  in- 
dustry, there  was  brotherly  cooperation.  There 
was  a humanitarianism  as  wide  as  the  world, 
a love  of  mankind  that  counted  no  sacrifice 
too  heavy  and  no  task  too  hard.  There  was 
an  open-handed  welcome  to  everything  that 
tended  to  emancipate  the  human  spirit.  Early 
Oberlin  was  liberal  in  the  widest  and  freest 
sense  of  the  word.  I need  not  remind  you  of 
the  causes  that  here  found  champions  and  ef- 
fective champions.  The  story  has  been  told 
so  often. 

Above  all  and  beneath  all  and  within  all 
was  the  spirit  of  religion,  what  the  Oberlin 
Covenant  called  a ” deep-toned  and  elevated 
personal  piety,”  which  was,  of  course,  the 
motive  of  the  whole  undertaking.  One  may 
smile  at  the  length  of  the  sermons,  but  one 
stands  bareheaded  before  the  men  who 
preached  them  and  the  men  and  women  who 
heard  them.  Whenever  I read  the  Oberlin 
Covenant,  adopted  by  the  founders  as  the 
program  of  the  colony,  I am  reminded  of  anoth- 
er covenant  drawn  up  forty  years  later  by  John 
Ruskin  for  his  Guild  of  St.  George.  It  is 
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based  on  the  same  exalted  idealism,  the  same 
profound  spirituality.  It  breathes  the  same 
spirit  of  human  sympathy  and  helpfulness,  the 
same  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  work,  the 
same  freedom  from  self-seeking.  But  the  one 
enterprise  failed  and  the  other  succeeded,  per- 
haps because  the  founder  of  the  one  was  in 
his  temper  what  his  friend  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton called  him,  “ a white-winged  anachron- 
ism.” The  founders  of  Oberlin,  however,  stain- 
less their  wings,  were  not  anachronisms;  or, 
it  they  were  out  of  harmony  with  their  time,  it 
was  not  because  they  looked  backward  to  a 
golden  age  in  the  past  as  their  ideal,  but 
because  they  anticipated  the  future  and  helped 
fashion  it  to  their  will. 

Now'  it  is  these  men  and  women  that  we 
are  met  today  to  remember  — Shipherd  and 
Stew-art,  who  conceived  the  undertaking; 
James  Dascomb,  the  first  professor  of  the 
natural  sciences;  his  wife,  the  first  dean  of 
W'omen;  John  Morgan,  the  first  professor  of 
New  Testament  literature;  Mahan,  the  first 
president;  Finney,  the  first  professor  of  the- 
ology; John  Keep,  the  second  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees;  Arthur  Tappan  of  New 
York,  who  gave  largely  to  the  enterprise;  The- 
odore Weld,  who  aided  it  by  his  eloquence; 
Henry  Cowles,  the  first  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin;  John  Cowdes,  his  brother,  the  first 
professor  of  Hebrew'  — these  are  some  of  the 
names  that  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the 
apostolic  age  of  Ober’.in’s  history.  In  the  sub- 
apostolic  age  there  are  many  more,  equally 
famous  in  our  annals  and  equally  venerable, 
the  names  of  Fairchild  and  Allen  and  Peck 
and  Ellis  and  Monroe  and  Churchili.  The  list 
of  founders  and  builders,  if  I could  name  them 
all,  w'otild  include  benefactors  who  have  given 
generousiy  of  their  weaith,  trustees  who  have 
given  generously  of  their  time  and  their  coun- 
sel, graduates  who  have  carried  the  name  of 
Oberlin  across  all  the  seas.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get to  number  among  the  founders  countless 
men  and  w'omen  whose  names  are  never  heard. 
These  are  our  builders,  and  when  I think  of 
the  building  they  have  fashioned,  I am  re- 
minded of  that  passage  in  Mr.  Kennedy’s  play 
where  the  Servant  in  the  House  describes  his 
conception  of  a church;  “ I am  afraid  you  may 
not  consider  it  an  altogether  substantial  con- 
cern. It  has  to  be  seen  in  a certain  way,  under 
certain  conditions.  Some  people  never  see 
it  at  all.  You  must  understand,  this  is  no  dead 
I)ile  of  stones  and  unmeaning  limber.  Jl  is 


a liviin/  lliiiif/.  When  you  enter  it  you  hear 
a sound — a sound  as  of  some  mighty  poem 
chanted.  Listen  long  enough  and  you  will 
learn  that  it  is  made  up  of  the  beating  of 
human  hearts,  of  the  nameless  music  of  men’s 
souks — that  is,  it  you  have  ears,  . . . The 
pillars  of  it  go  up  like  the  brawny  trunks  of 
heroes:  the  sweet  flesh  of  men  and  women  is 
moulded  into  its  bulwarks,  strong,  impregnable. 

. . . The  terrible  spans  and  arches  of  it  are 
the  joined  hands  of  comrades;  and  up  in  the 
heights  and  spaces  there  are  inscribed  the 
numberless  mtisings  of  all  the  dreamers  of  the 
world.  It  is  yet  building — building  and  built 
upon.  . . . Sometimes,  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  one  may  hear  the  tiny  hammerings  of 
the  comrades  at  work  up  in  the  dome — the 
comrades  that  have  climbed  ahead.” 

This,  or  something  like  this,  is  the  house 
that  we  inherit,  within  whose  walls  w'e  live 
out  our  little  day  and  pass;  but  the  w'ork  of 
the  builders  goes  on.  It  would  be  a pity, 
wouidn’t  it,  if  we  accepted  this  heritage  as  a 
matter  of  course,  if  we  lived  in  it  without  be- 
ing aw'are  of  its  significance,  if,  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy’s phrase,  we  never  saw  it  at  all?  It  is 
this  spiritual  building  that  commands  our  de- 
votion— our  conscious,  reasonable  loyalty.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  me  that  loyalty,  like  pa- 
triotism, is  a little  out  of  fashion;  and  it  is 
true  that  under  the  great  name  of  loyalty,  as 
under  those  of  patriotism  and  liberty  and  fra- 
ternity, many  a petty  prejudice  and  many  a 
narrow  exclusion  have  taken  refuge.  But  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Oberlin’s  loyalties 
have  seldom  been  wholly  unthinking  or  un- 
critical. The  spirit  of  the  founders  is  still 
alive  in  the  institution  they  fashioned.  Nor 
need  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Oberlin  fear 
that  loyalties  of  this  sort  are  narrowing  or 
exclusive.  The  truth  is  that  such  local  loyalties 
tend  to  broaden  out  into  a loyalty  as  wide  as 
mankind. 

In  the  preface  to  Dr.  Leonard’s  “ Story  of 
Oberlin”  occurs  this  sentence:  “There  is  an 
Oberlin  idea,  or  sentiment,  or  conviction,  a 
puissant  spirit,  an  atmosphere,  a notable  move- 
ment, which,  centering  here  and  here  receiving 
continual  reinforcement  of  energy,  has  spread 
throughout  the  state  and  nation  and  even  to 
Ihe  ends  of  the  earth.”  Loyalty  to  Oberlin, 
then,  is  loyalty  to  an  idea,  for  Oberlin  is  what 
she  stands  for  and  what  she  has  stood  for 
through  the  years. 
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The  Oberlin  College  Library 

Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  ’ll 


If  a recent  graduate  of  tlie  college  were 
placed  in  the  Oberlin  of  fifty  years  ago,  not  the 
least  strange  of  the  things  revealed  to  him 
would  be  the  college  library;  If  he  could  find 
it.  The  recent  graduate  could  perhaiis,  after 
the  proper  explanation,  understand  the  wisdom 
of  placing  the  long  vacation,  not  in  the  sum- 
mer but  in  the  winter,  so  that  the  .students 
could  refill  their  pocketbooks  by  teaching 
school.  (Their  pocketbooks  were  depleted  bv 
a ?3.00  a term  tuition  fee  and  room  rent  at  25 
cents  a week).  The  recent  gi-aduate  might 
even  be  persuaded  that  it  was  entirely  un- 


necessary for  a student  to  do  any  laboratory 
work  and  that  a study  of  textbooks  was  all 
that  one  had  to  indulge  in  in  order  to  complete 
a liberal  education  in  the  sciences.  But  it 
would  be  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  under- 
stand how  one  was  to  manage  any  kind  of  a 
college  course  when  the  library  was  open  on'y 
a few  hours  a week. 

The  recent  graduate,  who  may  have  given 
up  trying  to  study  in  his  own  room  early  in  his 
Freshman  year,  and  who  spent  most  of  his 
week  da.v  evenings  in  the  library  throughout 
the  rest  of  his  college  days,  would  not  have  to 
go  back  fifty  years  to  find  what  was  to  him 
an  incomprehensible  state  of  affairs.  He 
would  wonder  how  the  students  of  only  twenty 
years  ago  arranged  their  work  when  the  li- 
brary closed  every  day  at  5;  30,  and  he  might 
even  be  surprised  to  learn  that  until  five  years 
ago  under-classwomen  had  to  leave  the  library 
before  7:30  in  the  evening  unless  they  had 
special  permission  to  remain. 

On  the  other  hand,  I suppose  that  not  the 
least  strange  thing  in  present  day  Oberlin  to 
the  student  of  fifty  years  ago  is  a library  whose 


endowment  funds  exceed  the  entire  resources 
of  the  coiloge  in  his  day;  a collection  of  books 
that  fills  to  overllowing  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  college  buildings;  a library  building  that  is 
visited  day  after  day  by  as  many  peopie  as 
there  are  students  in  the  college;  a library 
where  a large  part  of  all  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents is  done,  and  must  be  done  in  these  days 
when  collateral  reading  plays  as  important  a 
part  in  coliege  work  as  the  study  of  regular 
textbooks. 

The  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  was  grad- 
ual. The  history  of  the  library  goes  back  as 
far  as  the  college  itself.  When  Father  Ship- 
herd  made  his  trip  through  New  England  so- 
liciting funds  for  the  new  school  that  he  was 
founding,  he  collected  books  that  could  be 
spared  by  the  clergymen  he  visited  and  with 
these  the  library  was  started. 

By  1850,  through  gifts  and  occasional  pur- 
chases, the  library  had  grown  to  4,000  volumes 
and  Henry  E.  Whipple,  the  Principal  of  the 
Preparatory  Department,  took  charge  of  the 
collection  in  addition  to  his  other  duties  and 
became  the  first  librarian.  Mr.  Whipple  was 
succeeded  by  Professor  James  Dascomb,  who 
served  from  1853  to  1874.  In  1867  the  library 
was  moved  from  the  room  it  had  occupied  in 
the  old  chapel  to  Society  Hall,  the  building 
that  stood  until  recently  on  the  west  side  of 
the  campus  across  from  the  present  admin- 
istration building.  In  1874  the  college  author- 
ities decided  that  Dr.  Dascomb  could  no  longer 
be  expected  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  library 
as  a side  issue  and  that  teaching  all  the  classes 
in  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Physiology  was 
enough  for  one  man. 

Rev.  Henry  Matson  was  then  appointed  with 
the  librarianship  as  his  sole  duty.  This  made 
it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  open  the  li- 
brary every  afternoon  in  the  week.  It  was 
still  closed  mornings  and  evenings.  Two  after- 
noons a week  books  could  be  drawn  for  home 
use.  The  library  now  contained  10,000  vol- 
umes and  from  this  time  on  began  to  have  a 
larger  and  larger  influence  on  the  student  life. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  year- 
ly additions  to  the  library  since  1907  have  ex- 
ceeded the  total  number  collected  in  the  first 
forty  years  of  its  existence. 

In  1885  Spear  Library,  now  Spear  Labora- 
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tory,  was  built  and  the  library  was  finally  lo- 
cated in  a building  of  its  own.  The  size  of 
the  building  seemed  ample  and  it  was  deemed 
likely  that  no  change  would  be  necessary  in 
fifty  years  or  more.  Without  crowding  the  li- 
brary, a large  part  of  the  space  was  given  over 
to  the  Zoology  Department  and  Museum.  Room 
was  found  on  the  top  floor  for  the  new  li- 
brarian — Professor  Azariah  S.  Root  took 
charge  in  1887  — and  his  wife  to  set  up  house- 
keeping, while  their  house  on  North  Professor 
was  being  constructed.  But  under  the  new 
regime  the  library  gi’ew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  25,000  mark  was  passed  in  1892.  50,000 

was  reached  in  1900.  The  Museum  was  pushed 
into  smaller  and  smaller  quarters  and  book 
shelving  was  placed  in  every  imaginable  loca- 
tion. The  reading  room  that  seated  75  and 
had  seemed  so  large  only  a few  years  before, 
was  outgrown,  and  tables  and  chairs  were 
wedged  into  it  until  seats  were  found  for  150 
students.  In  1906  the  collection  of  books  num- 
bered 75,000  and  Professor  Root  regretfully 
gave  up  trying  to  keep  in  his  head  the  titles 
of  all  of  them,  and  would  occasionally  have  to 
refer  to  the  catalogue  when  asked  if  a certain 
book  was  in  the  library. 

The  75th  anniversary  year,  1908,  was  a great 
one  in  the  history  of  the  library.  In  that  year 
the  Carnegie  Library  was  completed  and  oc- 
cupied. The  Union  of  the  College  Literary 
Societies,  then  called  the  Union  Library  Asso- 
ciation, turned  over  its  collection  of  nearly  15,- 
000  volumes  to  the  college.  This  library  was 
the  result  of  carefully  selected  purchases  reach- 
ing back  into  the  '50’s,  and  up  to  the  early 
’90’s  it  was  easily  more  valuable  than  the 
college  library  itself.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  college  library  and  the  steadily  decreasing 
proportion  of  the  students  who  as  members  of 
the  literary  societies  had  access  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  U.  L.  A.  had  for  some  time  made 
its  continuance  as  an  independent  organiza- 
tion a debatable  question.  This  gift  brought 
the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  college 
library  up  to  100,000,  a number  that  was 
dotrbled  less  than  a dozen  years  later.  In  this 
same  year,  1908,  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Village  of  Oberlin  to  open  the  library  free 
of  charge  to  all  residents;  an  open  shelf  cir- 
culation collection  and  a children’s  room  were 
provided  on  the  first  floor  of  the  new  building; 
and  the  library  became  the  only  combined  col- 
lege and  free  public  library  in  the  United 
States. 


Let  us  now  consider  a little  more  in  detail 
the  library  as  it  is  today.  It  occupies  a large, 
modern,  and  well  planned  building  in  a con- 
venient localion.  With  the  new  Recreation 
Hall  in  use  and  the  “ Silence  Rule  ” in  effect, 
it  is  no  ionger  the  social  center  of  the  stu- 
dent life  that  it  tended  to  be  ten  years  ago; 
but  it  is  still  not  unheard  of  as  a meeting  place 
for  students  of  opposite  sexes.  The  daily  at- 
tendance during  the  school  year  has  averaged 
well  over  1,000  since  the  building  was  opened. 
The  yearly  circulation  of  books  for  home  use 
has  passed  70,000,  a number  that  would  be 
considered  large  for  a library  in  a town  of 

15.000  inhabitants — Oberlin  has  less  than  5,000 
— and  a number  that  exceeds  that  of  Harvard, 
our  largest  university  library. 

The  library  contains  235,000  volumes  and 

175.000  pamphlets,  a number  far  surpassing 
that  of  any  other  college  (as  distinguished 
from  university)  library  in  the  country.  It 
ranks  16th  among  the  university  libraries  if 
hound  volumes  alone  are  considered  and  13th 
or  better  if  pamphlets  are  included.  It  is 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  libraries  of  the  old 
and  rich  eastern  colleges,  such  as  Amherst  and 
Williams,  or  the  great  women’s  colleges, 
Wellesley,  Smith  and  Vassar.  The  western 
colleges,  such  as  Knox,  Beloit,  Grinnell  and 
Carleton,  have  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 
Even  such  state  universities  as  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska and  lowa^  are  still  in  the  rear. 

Only  a handful  of  the  large  city  libraries,  one 
or  two  of  the  eastern  universities  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  receive,  year  in  and  year 
out,  more  gifts  than  the  Oberlin  College  Li- 
brary. These  gifts,  while  not  as  valuable  at 
present  as  the  average  purchases,  may  well 
have  as  great  a value  fifty  years  hence,  and 
the  future  is  not  a bad  thing  for  a librarian  to 
keep  in  mind.  Let  me  here  put  in  a plea  tor 
gifts  from  all  graduates  and  friends  of  the 
college  who  have  books  or  pamphlets  which 
are  no  longer  needed.  Write  to  Professor  Root 
about  them  and  if  they  are  of  use  the  library 
will  be  glad  to  pay  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion. Gifts  that  prove  to  be  duplicates  are 
used  tor  exchanges.  The  library  has  a system 
of  duplicate  exchange  that  is  a model,  and  has 
proved  of  great  value. 

The  library  has  as  librarian  the  best  and 
the  best  known  American  college  librarian.  He 
is  the  only  college  librarian  who  has  been 
honored  with  the  Presidency  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  thirty  years.  He  is 
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Azariah  S.  Root,  Librarian,  in  the  only  "empty”  corner  of  the  two 
Seminar  rooms  which  are  now  used  to  store  newspapers. 
Nowspapers  are  also  piled  along  the  fourth  floor  hall. 


the  recognized  authority  in  this  country — and 
in  this  line,  this  country  means  the  world — 
on  library  schools.  His  advice  is  continually 
sought  hy  librarians  everywhere,  when  a new 
library  building  is  contemplated.  When  the 
Detroit  Public  Library  was  preparing  to  move 
into  its  new  building  he  was  the  man  chosen 
to  make  a survey  of  its  work  and  to  recom- 
mend desirable  changes  in  its  organization. 
The  Clev'eland  Public  Library  has  recently 
asked  him  to  make  a survey  of  its  reference 
collection  and  to  make  plans  for  rounding  it 
out.  These  things  are  mentioned  because 
Oberlin  students  and  graduates  too  often  fail 
to  realize  the  standing  of  their  professors  in 
the  outside  world.  This  brings  to  mind  the 
Freshman  theme  rescued  from  a waste  paper 
basket  in  the  library  in  which  a personal  de- 
scription of  Professor  Root  was  found,  be- 
ginning “ In  his  face  there  is  a look  of  almost 
human  intelligence.”  But  more  important  to 
Oberlin  than  Professor  Root’s  standing  in  the 
library  profession  is  the  fact  that  he  is  the  man 
who  has  built  up,  largely  through  his  own 
work,  handicapped  by  lack  of  adequate  funds 


and  by  an  overworked  staff,  the  library  which 
Oberlin  has  today,  a library  which  is  one  of 
the  things  of  which  Oberlin  can  be  most  proud. 

No  record  of  the  library  is  complete  without 
mention  of  Miss  Eoline  Spaulding,  Miss  Esther 
Close,  Miss  Mary  Frazier  and  Miss  Hattie 
Henderson,  whose  combined  years  of  service 
number  nearly  100.  Of  late  years  their  work 
has  been  chiefly  behind  the  scenes,  and  they 
have  not  been  known  by  the  student  body, 
but  their  part  in  making  the  library  a success 
has  not  been  a small  one. 

We  have  been  looking  at  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture.  We  have  done  well  with  the  re- 
sources at  hand.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
nothing  more  is  necessary.  WTiat  are  the 
needs? 

First,  and  most  urgent,  an  addition  to  the 
building.  The  present  building  is  full  from 
end  to  end  and  top  to  bottom.  Shelving  has 
been  placed  in  the  first  floor  work  rooms  until 
the  staff  has  hardly  room  to  turn  around.  Even 
the  corridors  on  the  top  floor  are  occupied. 
Not  only  duplicates  but  first  copies  of  books 
have  been  sent  to  other  college  buildings  for 
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storage,  and  it  is  amazing  how  no  sooner  a 
book  which  has  not  been  used  for  years 
is  placed  in  an  inaccessible  location,  than 
a demand  for  it  arises.  The  duplicate  cot- 
lection  which  has  proven  of  such  great  value 
tor  exchange  purposes  has  been  scattered  all 
over  the  village.  The  original  duplicate  house, 
back  of  the  iibrary,  would  have  collapsed  years 
ago,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  so  full  of  books 
that  they  support  the  walls.  Ever  since  the 
building  opened  the  reading  rooms  have  been 
overcrowded,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
main  reading  room  seats  276  and  is  the  larg- 
est in  any  college  library  in  the  country.  Ad- 
ditional seminar  rooms  are  needed  to  supply 
one  for  each  department.  Two  professors  may 
be  the  best  of  friends  and  yet  need  separate 
seminars.  Shelving  for  newspapers  is  re- 
quired. But  the  great  need  is  additional  stack 
space.  The  stack  was  planned  to  hold  140,000 
volumes  and  the  bound  volumes  alone  now 
number  235,000.  Fortunately,  thanks  to  Pro- 
fessor Root  and  the  architects,  the  building 
was  so  planned  that  an  addition  can  readily  be 
made  at  the  rear  without  injuring  the  building 
architecturally  or  rendering  it  inconvenient  to 
the  students,  faculty  or  staff.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  desired  addition,  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  original  building,  is  $250,000. 

But  there  are  other  needs  than  additional 
space.  The  income  from  the  endowment  for 
book  purchases  amounts  to  $5,423  a year.  To 
this  the  college  adds  something,  but  the  total 
available,  $7,264,  has  never  been  adequate  and 
at  the  present  cost  of  books — at  least  60  per 
cent  above  pre-war  figures — it  is  altogether  in- 
sufficient it  the  library  is  to  do  what  it  should 
for  the  college.  A successful  college  library 
provides  the  titles  wanted  by  the  faculty  for 
collateral  reading  by  their  students  and  pro- 
vides them  in  large  enough  numbers  so  that 
the  students  are  not  handicapped  in  their 
work  and  are  not  tempted  to  steal,  or  shall 
we  say  hide,  the  books  in  order  to  insure  get- 
ting at  them  when  they  are  wanted.  A suc- 
cessful college  library  provides  for  use  by  fac- 
ulty and  students  a good  all  around  reference 
collection.  It  furnishes  a good  general  reading 
collection  of  standard  and  modern  books.  A 
college  is  certainiy  not  performing  its  duty  if 
it  does  not  encourage  students  to  read  aiong 
other  lines  than  their  college  courses  and  if  it 
does  not  make  it  easy  for  them  1o  do  so.  A 


successful  college  library  provides  the  ad- 
vanced student  with  enough  primai-y  and  sec- 
condary  source  materiai  to  enable  him  at  least 
to  get  an  insight  into  research  work.  And 
flnaily,  and  perhaps,  most  important,  if  the 
college  is  to  attract  and  hoid  strong  teachers, 
it  must  make  possible  for  each  member  of  the 
faculty  research  work  along  his  special  line. 
Very  few  professors  have  the  means  to  pur- 
chase their  own  books,  and  $50  or  $1C0  a year 
assigned  to  each  one  for  books  of  his  own  se- 
lection and  primarily  for  his  own  use  would 
be  nearly  as  acceptable  to  most  of  them  as  an 
increase  in  sa'ary  of  an  equal  amount  and  would 
in  addition  permanently  enrich  the  library 
and  increase  its  usefulness  to  future  genera- 
tions of  students  and  teachers.  These  things 
cost  money.  The  state  universities  consider 
that  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  a year  is  barely 
sufficient  for  their  book  purchases.  Surely 
from  $12,000  to  $15,000  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
for  the  kind  of  a college  that  Oberlin  should  be. 

An  enlarged  building  and  a bigger  book  fund 
would  lose  much  of  their  effectiveness  if  the 
staff  were  not  increased  also.  Statistics  gath- 
ered by  a disinterested  librarian  show  that 
the  Oberlin  library  staff  now  carries  at  least 
50  per  cent  more  work  per  capita  than  the 
average  staff  in  a college  library  of  its  size. 
More  cannot  be  expected  of  it,  and  it  must  be 
enlarged  it  more  rooms  are  to  be  opened  and 
additional  books  are  to  be  catalogued  and  made 
available. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  chief,  but  not  the 
only,  needs  of  the  Oberlin  College  Library.  It 
is  a library  of  which  Oberlin  graduates  and 
students  should  be  very  proud,  a library  that 
is  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  influences  in  tbe 
college  today,  but  a library  that  cannot  do 
what  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  it,  without 
additions  to  its  building,  its  book  funds  and 
its  staff. 


Everyone  interested  in  education  and  in  our 
colonial  administration  will  find  an  illumi- 
nating account  in  the  twenty-second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Director  of  Education  tor  the 
Philippine  Islands,  recently  sent  out  Irom  the 
Bureau  of  Printing,  Manila.  The  excellent  il- 
lustrations give  the  report  a popular  appeal  in 
addition  to  the  historic  value  of  the  subject 
matter. 
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A Few  Recent  Biographies 

Azariah  S.  Root,  Librarian 


“Histories,”  said  Lord  Bacon,  “do  rather  set 
forth  the  pomp  of  business  than  the  true  and 
inward  resorts  thereof.  But  Lives,  if  they  be 
well  written,  propounding  to  themselves  a per- 
son to  represent,  in  whom  actions  both  greater 
and  smaller,  imblic  and  private,  have  a com- 
milure.  must  of  necessity  contain  a more  true, 
native  and  lively  representation."  In  these 
words  Lord  Bacon  sets  forth  clearly  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  biography.  It  is. 
as  Carlyle  once  called  it,  “ History  made  per- 
sonal." Biography  adds  the  concreteness 
which  brings  the  sense  of  reality  to  History. 
So  that,  as  Carlyle  has  again  said,  “A  true  de- 
lineation of  the  smallest  man  is  capable  of  in- 
teresting the  greatest  man.” 

In  recent  months  we  have  had  an  unusual 
number  of  enjoyable  biographies  and  these 
may  well  be  grouped  into  a few  simple  subd'- 
visions  and  suggested  to  members  of  the  Alum- 
ni as  books  worth  examination. 

There  is  a form  of  biography  whose  charm 
consists  chiefly  in  its  anecdotal  character.  Like 
conversation  after  dinner,  it  sparkles  with 
stories  and  the  interest  is  rather  in  the  stories 
than  in  the  development  of  the  personal  career 
of  the  subject.  Of  such  books  I will  mention 
three.  The  first  is  Chauncey  M.  Depew’s,  “ My 
Memories  of  Eighty  years.”  While  the  range 
of  experience  in  this  book  is  many  sided,  its 
chief  interest  is  in  the  varied  political  experi- 
ences of  Mr.  Depew.  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
James  L.  Ford’s  “ Forty  Odd  Years  in  the  Lit- 
erary Shop”  gossips  delightfully  about  literary 
personages  and  the  personal  acquaintanceships 
of  a “ man  about  town.”  “ The  Memoirs  of  a 
Hostess  ” by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  deals  with 
the  life  and  social  experiences  of  Mrs.  James 
T.  Fields,  wife  of  the  well-known  Boston  pub- 
lisher. One  reads  much  of  the  Boston  group, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  and 
Whittier  and  there  are  very  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  Charles  Dickens  and  his  lecture  tour 
through  the  States  in  the  latter  sixties,  all  de- 
lightfully written  in  the  charming  style  of 
Mr.  Howe. 

Another  type  of  biography  quite  different  in 
character  is  that  in  which  the  human  interest 
grips  one  and  through  which  it  is  possible  to 
study  the  gradual  development  of  a personal- 


ity under  the  stress  of  circumstance.  One  lik- 
ing this  type  of  book  will,  I am  sure,  be  inter- 
ested in  Ludwig  Lew'isohn’s  “ Up  Stream,”  a 
book  which  all  nalive  born  Americans  might 
Iirofitably  read.  It  portrays  the  experiences  of 
one  of  alien  parentage  in  this  America  of  ours. 
Hamlin  Garland’s  “A  Daughter  of  the  Middle 
Border,”  like  his  “ Son  of  the  Middle  Border,” 
is  a filial  tribute  to  the  pioneer  in  the  person 
of  his  mother.  In  very  few'  books  does  the 
hardship  of  frontier  life  impress  itself  more 
forcibly  upon  you.  Of  very  different  character 
is  the  “ Letters  of  James  Gibbons  Huneker,” 
whose  life  W'as  mainly  spent  as  a musical  and 
art  critic  in  New'  York  City,  Frank  and  out- 
spoken are  these  letters,  full  of  the  same  quali- 
ties w'hich  made  his  criticisms  so  interesting. 
Full  too  of  an  interesting  reve'ation  of  the 
financial  struggles  which  even  the  ablest  of 
modern  critics  faces  in  our  age. 

Turning  from  these  books  of  human  interest 
to  those  whose  interest  lies  less  in  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  subject  than  in  the  side-light 
w'hich  the  experiences  described  throw  upon 
recent  history,  I name  next  the  exceedingly 
interesting  “ My  Diaries,”  by  Wilfred  S,  Blunt. 
Mr.  Blunt  wms  active  in  British  political  life 
from  the  eighties  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  He  was  a free  lance,  an  unsparing  critic, 
and  a general  lover  of  humanity.  His  book 
contains  many  revelations  which  throw  light 
on  the  political  and  colonial  development  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Of  equal  value  in  connection  with  the  recent 
war  is  Burton  J.  Hendrick’s  ” Life  and  Letters 
of  Walter  H.  Page.”  Mr.  Page  w'as  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  during  much 
of  the  war  period  and  the  book  discloses  how 
clearly  he  foresaw  the  inevitable  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  and  wuth  what  faith- 
fulness he  laid  his  opinions  before  President 
Wilson.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  “ Let- 
ters ” of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  President  Wilson’s  cabinet,  one  may 
trace  more  acurately  than  in  any  biography 
hitherto  published  the  gradual  evolution  of 
President  Wilson’s  political  opinions  to  the 
point  where  he  was  ready,  no  longer  to  “ keep 
us  out  of  war,”  but  to  lead  us  into  it  “ in  be- 
half of  democracy.” 
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In  closing,  two  other  books  should  be  men- 
tioned because  they  constitute  a revision  or 
re-statement  of  hitherto  accepted  judgments. 
The  first  of  these  is  Lytton  Strachey’s  "Queen 
Victoria.”  The  author  takes  strong  exception 
to  the  traditional  and  accepted  belief  concern- 
ing Queen  Victoria  and  her  influence.  He  cer- 
tainly makes  a most  interesting  and  readable 
book  and  one  which  will  probably  consider- 
ably alter  the  traditional  position  in  which 
Queen  Victoria  is  placed.  The  other  is  a book, 
by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  entitled,  “American  Por- 
traits— 1875-1900.”  Mr.  Bradford’s  sturdy  in- 
dependence of  tradition  and  his  clear  analysis 
of  men,  make  this  book  one  which  seems  also 
likely  to  be  influential  in  modifying  accepted 
traditions. 


A NEW  SERVICE  FOR  ALUMNI 

VHien  Columbia  University  evolved  the  Idea 
of  serving  her  many  students  even  after  grad- 
uation, the  beginning  of  her  immense  extension 
work  came  into  being.  With  a similar  idea 
in  mind  Amherst  College  has  started  to  meet 
the  intellectual  needs  of  her  graduates  where- 
ever  they  may  be  found.  No  one,  least  of  all 
the  authorities  at  Amherst,  can  tell  to  just 
what  extent  this  service  may  go,  but  with 
Amherst  as  with  Columbia  the  idea  that  all 
intellectual  connections  with  her  students  and 
the  University  should  be  severed  at  graduation 
has  definitely  been  outgrown. 

Although  no  general  scheme  of  serving  the 
interests  of  Alumni  has  as  yet  been  organized 
at  Oberlin,  the  Alumni  Magazine  is  following 
the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  alumni  both  on 
the  faculty  and  in  the  world  of  activity  by 
providing  a link  between  the  college  as  an  edu- 
cational institution  and  the  alumni  as  " chil- 
dren of  light.” 

The  plan  being  initiated  in  this  number  is 
for  some  member  of  the  faculty  to  make  brief 
comment  upon  the  eight  or  ten  best  books  in 
his  field.  In  each  issue  from  now  on  we  hope 
to  print  such  a review  accompanied  by  a small 
bibliography  of  books  which  will  have  at  once 
authority  from  a scholarly  standpoint  and  in- 
terest- from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average 
reader.  The  series  begins  with  a review  of 
important  recent  biograiihies  furnished  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  S.  Root.  We  hope  that  the  page  of 
book  reviews  will  prove  to  be  a real  service 
to  the  alumni  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  opin- 
ions about  it  from  any  alumni  who  may  be  in- 
terested. 
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WHERE  THEY  ARE  NOW 


Librarians 


Kiftoon  librarians  from  New  York  City  to  Los 

An^a-les.  iilc-keil  by  cliance  out  of  a total  ll.st  of 

about  seventy-live. 

■‘.)4  Anlobietle  15.  1‘.  Metcalf 

Jteference  librarian.  Wellesley  College  Library 
Wt'Ilesley,  Mass. 

‘S8  nerlha  11.  (Jaiilt 

Cutalogmu',  Mount  Holyoke  College  Library. 
South  Hadley.  Muss. 

‘IH  Kdwiim  M.  Whitney 

Librarian,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  (,’onn. 

‘11  Keyes  H.  Metcalf 

Kx(‘cutiv.e  Assistant  to  the  Director,  New 
Voi'k  I’ublic  Libraiy, 

New  York  ('ity. 

'04  William  I*.  A.  Taylor 

t'hi(‘f,  American  History  L>lvisiou.  New  York 
IMiblic  library. 

New  York  City. 

‘80  ^Inry  J.  IJriggs 

Duffalo  I’ublic  Library, 
lUillalo,  N.  Y. 

'03  Mary  It.  Cochran 

Sociology  Librarian,  Cleveland  I’liblic  Library, 
Clevelaml.  ( )liio. 

‘07  Thirza  K.  Crant 

Instructor,  Western  Reserve  University  Li- 
brary School, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

‘14  Hracc*  .M.  I’etersen 

Librarian.  I’ublic  Lil)rary, 

Klyria,  Ohio. 

‘OS  Howard  1>.  Sohn 

Canton  I’ublic  Library, 

Canton.  ( )hio 

‘03  Ruth  a.  Nichols 

R(‘S('arcli  Lilirary  Work, 

Chicago,  lil. 

*13  Margaret  K.  Kly 

Clrcago  I’ublic  Library, 

('hicago,  111. 

*01  Alma  M.  I’fuirose 

Carlcton  College  Library, 

Northliidd,  l\linn. 

'00  Mrs.  Harriet  Price  Sawyer 

Principal,  Library  School,  St.  Louis  Public 
Lihrary, 

St.  Loins.  Mo. 

‘OS  Ruth  ]■].  Mallhy 

Assistant.  Puhlic  1 ihrary, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A REAL  IMPROVEMENT 
For  fifteen  years  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Men’s  Building  have  been  practically  unable 
to  use  the  two  large  shower  bath  rooms  on 
the  third  floor,  except  when  the  water  works 
puts  on  special  fire  pressure.  There  have  been 
times  when  the  entire  procession  of  M.  B. 
roomers  have  awaited  their  melancholy  turn 
under  the  languid  trickle  of  a single  impro- 
vised shower  on  the  second  floor.  But  the 
installation  cf  an  eighteen  inch  water  main 
direct  to  the  campus,  which  has  just  been 
completed,  makes,  for  the  first  time,  the  ex- 
cellent equipment  of  the  building  available  at 
all  hours. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  in  the  Flower  Garden  Campus 
of  the  Oberlin  Memorial  Academy,  Shansi,  China 


Two  Graduates  of  Shansi 

Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  ’07 


The  first  class  to  graduate  from  Oberlin  in 
Shansi  tvas  in  the  winter  of  1909,  and  as  that 
was  of  high  school  grade,  the  number  of  alum- 
ni who  have  completed  their  further  education 
and  settled  down  into  a definite  occupation 
is  still  limited.  One  of  the  graduates  of  that 
class,  for  instance,  is  just  this  year  completing 
his  theological  training  after  having  finished 
college  and  taught  for  a number  of  years. 

Among  those  who  have  found  their  vocation, 
one  of  the  best  known  is  Ch’ii  P’ei  Ho  (Chii 
Pay  Huh)  who  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1911,  and  is  now  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Taiyuan- 
fu,  the  capital  of  Shansi  Province,  where  he 
is  associated  with  Carl  E.  Scofield,  O.  C.,  '12. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  oldest,  as  because  of  fam- 
ily circumstances  he  was  obliged  to  work  tor 
a number  of  years  and  did  not  enter  high 
school  until  he  was  twenty-six.  Then  he  en- 
tered the  government  high  schooi  in  his  native 
cit.v,  Kihsien.  but  a year  or  two  later  was  faced 
with  a grave  question  of  conscience.  He  had 
become  a Christian  when  studying  in  Taiyuan- 
fu,  and  when  upon  the  death  of  the  famous 
Empress  Dowager,  the  whoie  school  was  or- 


dered to  kowtow  before  her  tablet,  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  do  it.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
school,  but  found  a more  congenial  home  in  our 
academy,  where  he  completed  his  high  school 
work. 

After  a year  of  teaching  in  our  school,  he 
entered  the  provincial  College  of  Law  and 
Government,  and  in  order  to  help  himself 
through,  secured  employment  for  part  time 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  this  work  he  made  so 
thoroughly  good,  and  found  such  increasing 
satisfaction  that  after  the  completion  of  his 
course  in  the  law  schooi,  he  became  a full- 
time secretary  of  the  Y.  Later  he  was  able 
to  take  a course  in  secretarial  training  at  the 
Peking  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  upon  his  return  to 
Taiyuanfu,  he  became  the  secretary  of  the 
Religious  Work  Department,  the  position  which 
he  still  holds. 

Aside  from  his  work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mr. 
Ch'ii  has  been  actively  engaged  in  other  forms 
of  religious  work  and  social  service  in  the 
city.  He  is  a deacon  in  the  Baptist  church  of 
Taiyuanfu,  and  has  also  been  active  in  the 
formation  of  the  independent  Chinese  church. 
He  is  a director  of  the  mission  hospital  and 
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of  the  Shansi  branch  of  the  International  Anti- 
Narcotic  Society.  He  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  Shansi  student  summer  conference  for 
the  coming  year,  and  also  secretary  of  the 
Shansi  Newsimpermen’s  Alliance,  as  well  as 
secretary  of  the  Taiynanfu  branch  of  the  Ober- 
lin  in  Shansi  Alumni  Association.  For  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  famine  relief  work  in 
the  province  in  1920-21,  he  has  just  been 
awarded  the  fifth  class  Chiaho  decoration  by 
the  President  of  China,  Li  Yuan  Hung. 

Another  alumnus  who  has  entered  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  work  is  Chiang  Yu  Ling,  of  the  class  of 
1915.  After  his  graduation,  he  worked  for  a 
year  or  two  in  a rudimentary  form  of  Associa- 
tion work  in  Fenchow,  but  later  had  a chance 
to  go  to  Japan  to  study  and  did  so,  going  to 
Tokyo.  While  living  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  dormi- 
tory there,  he  got  into  the  work,  and  has  grad- 
ually given  more  time  to  it  until  now  he  is 
spending  all  of  his  time  in  this  work  among 
the  Chinese  students,  of  ■whom  there  are  still 
several  thousand  in  Tokyo.  He  has  become 
the  leader  in  the  Oberlin-Shansi  colony  there, 
and  in  a recent  letter  wrote  that  he  had  found 
some  Oberlin  alumni  there,  and  the  old  Oberlin 
and  the  new  were  getting  acquainted. 


Prison  Architecture  and  Prison  Reform 

There  is  no  man  in  the  social  welfare  field  in 
America  more  honored  than  Hastings  H.  Hart, 
who  for  a number  of  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Dr.  Hart 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  which  has  revolutionized  not  only  ju- 
venile treatment,  but  had  a profound  influence 
on  the  whole  theory  of  the  treatment  of  crime. 
He  has  just  served  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Prison  Association,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Community  Trust  of  Chicago,  he  has  writ- 
ten and  compiled  what  is  probably  the  first 
book  ever  written  on  prison  architecture,  under 
the  title  of  “ Plans  and  Illustrations  of  Prisons 
and  Reformatories.”  Most  of  the  prisons  in 
America  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  and  in  view 
of  the  awakening  of  many  communities  to  that 
fact  this  book  will  be  most  useful,  for  it  not 
only  gives  architectural  detail,  but  relates  this 
detail  to  the  purpose  of  the  prison  in  the  light 
of  modern  theory. 

The  rapidity  with  which  changes  are  taking 
place  in  penal  theory  is  suggested  by  the  criti- 
cism of  the  book  that  all  prison  architecture  is 


obsolete,  and  undoubtedly  the  tendency  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  abolition,  but  in  the  mean- 
time any  bringing  together  of  the  best  ideas 
will  tend  to  focus  attention  on  the  whole 
problem. 

It  is  for  just  such  a focussing  of  attention 
that  a committee  has  been  formed  called  “ The 
Oberlin  Committee  on  Prison  Conditions  in 
Ohio.”  A conference  is  now  being  arranged 
for  February  15,  16,  and  17  at  which  leading 
authorities  in  the  country  will  speak,  and  a 
state  organization  formed  to  follow  up  the 
work  started.  The  presiding  chairman  will  be 
Dr.  George  W.  Kircbwey,  formerly  dean  of  the 
Columbia  Law  School  and  at  one  time  Warden 
of  Sing  Sing.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  Profes- 
sor Haggerty,  of  Ohio  State  University,  Mrs. 
Martha  Falconer,  Hastings  Hart,  and  E.  C. 
Shaw,  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Prison  Board  are 
on  the  program.  Every  organization  in  the 
state  which  has  a civic  or  political  interest 
will  be  invited  to  send  delegates,  and  the  in- 
terest already  shown  indicates  an  important 
gathering. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  pioneer  in  the  theory 
of  penology  but  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state  to  see  to  it  that  the  best 
things  that  are  known  shall  be  practiced,  and 
that  the  present  custom  of  political  manage- 
ment be  discontinued. 

H.  A.  Miller. 


YOUTH  AND  THE  OPEN  DOOR  by  George 
Ross  Wells,  professor  of  psychology.  School 
of  Religious  Pedagogy,  Hartford  Seminaiy. 
E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New  York. 

This  book  of  advice  for  college  students  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  the 
adjustment  of  youth  to  life  is  the  ultimate  prod- 
uct of  a series  of  lectures  which  Professor 
Wells  gave  to  the  freshmen  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  during  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  resignation  from  Ober.in.  The  field 
covered  is  sufilciently  indicated  by  the  chapter 
headings:  Instinct,  Habit,  Memory,  Attention 
and  Interest,  Reasoning  Power,  the  Effect  of 
Emotion,  the  Causes  of  Failure,  Choosing  a 
Vocation,  Character  and  Temperament.  The 
value  of  such  a book  lies  in  its  power  to  make 
one  aware  of  the  conditions  of  successful  liv- 
ing, and  appreciative  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  environment  of  a first  class  col- 
lege for  the  healthy  development  of  human 
powers. 
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HOW  TO  RUN  THE  COLLEGE~^ 


A Course  in  Common  Sense 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— To  The  Alumni  Magazine; 
In  twenty-five  years  of  newspaiier  work  one 
glaring  fact  has  increasingly  impressed  me — 
the  menace  in  the  gullibility  of  the  American 
people.  I have  watched  with  especial  interest 
the  development  of  the  art  of  political  manipu- 
lation through  the  appeal  to  prejudice.  The 
practical  campaigner  regards  the  voters  as  so 
many  blocks  of  easy  marks.  He  considers 
what  variety  of  prejudice  will  appeal  particu- 
larly to  each  block.  The  farm  block  must  be 
promised  this:  the  Jewish  block  must  be 

aroused  through  that;  the  women  must  be 
captured  by  spreading  slanderous  stories,  and 
so  on  down  the  list. 

The  distressing  thing  is  that  college  educa- 
tion seems  to  be  so  ineffective  in  helping  the 
individual  to  a basis  of  decent  judgment.  I do 
not  mean  in  politics  alone.  I mean  in  every 
department  of  life. 

Let  me  be  specific.  John  Dewey  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  wisest  and  keenest  men  in  the 
field  of  ethics.  I have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  his  work.  It  was  a most  disturbing  ex- 
perience to-  find  him  sanctioning  a medical 
quack.  He  gave  the  indorsement  of  a foreword 
to  a book,  " Man’s  Supreme  Inheritance,” 
which  conveys  the  impression  that  cancer,  tu- 
berculosis and  other  major  diseases  can  be 
cured  by  a system  of  correct  posture  and  calis- 
thenics. If  that  is  the  best  education  can  do 
for  an  exceptional  man  like  Dewey,  Lord  help 
the  rest  of  us. 

I constantly  find  college  bred  people  patron- 
izing the  worst  medical  takers.  They  try 
Christian  Science  and  Chiropractic.  They  go 
to  a compressed  air  tank  in  Kansas  City.  They 
give  enthusiastic  endorsement  to  the  electron- 
ic reactions  of  Abrams  who  advertises  that 
men  leasing  his  diagnostic  machine  make  as 
high  as  ?2,000  a week.  I know  an  able  and 
successful  university  graduate  w-ho  used  to  go 
up  to  a Kansas  City  prince  of  quacks.  Old  Dr. 
Carson  in  the  Temple  of  Health,  who  healed 
by  the  use  of  colored  tissue  paper. 

Fraudulent  get-rich-quick  schemes  thrive 


among  college  graduates.  They  fall  with  equal 
avidity  for  grossly  reactionary  principles  in 
economics,  and  for  prevalent  quack  radicalism. 
One  of  the  most  stimulating  historical  investi- 
gators I know  writes  an  article  for  the  Atlantic, 
telling  how  a quack  had  put  him  on  his  feet, 
and  the  Atlantic  prints  it.  This  same  man,  in 
his  latest  book,  finds  nothing  in  current  eco- 
nomic writings  to  recommend  to  his  readers 
except  the  writings  of  emotional  extremists. 
The  careful  work  of  the  best  men  he  dismisses 
as  unworthy  of  attention.  A college  education 
does  net  even  seem  to  offer  protecf.on  against 
eccentric  religious  sects.  One  of  my  class- 
mates became  a follower  of  Dowie. 

My  point  is  not  that  a college  training  ought 
to  supply  a man  an  infallible  judgment.  I do 
think  it  ought  to  help  him  understand  his  own 
ignorance.  It  ought  to  show  him  when  he  has 
no  business  to  have  an  op'nion.  It  ought  to 
give  him  an  insight  into  the  way  correct  judg- 
ments are  formed.  I do  not  recall  that  these 
matters  were  ever  discussed  in  any  course  I 
took  at  college. 

Following  my  own  precepts  here  I wonder 
whether  the  development  of  courses  in  logic 
by  the  case  method  might  not  prove  useful.  I 
don’t  know.  I am  not  an  educator.  But  it 
seems  to  me  it  should  be  possible  in  such 
courses  to  call  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
gathering  reliable  data;  to  the  necessity  of 
making  allowance  for  personal  bias  and  for 
deliberate  misrepresentation  (it  is  humiliating 
that  such  fakes  as  the  Hindu  juggler’s  supposed 
growing  of  a tree  before  his  audience  should 
be  seriously  considered  by  educated  persons) ; 
to  the  viciousness  of  generalizing  from  insuf- 
ficient data  (on  w'hich  medical  quackery  is 
based) ; to  the  part  played  by  personal  preju- 
dice and  self  interest. 

Such  courses  are  given  at  Harvard ; perhaps 
elsewhere.  It  has  been  suggested  that  every 
college  course  might  be  made  to  give  incidental 
training  in  methods  of  forming  judgments;  that 
every  college  professor  could  profitably  call 
the  attention  of  his  classes  to  the  methods  of 
arriving  at  solutions  of  problems.  This  seems 
an  excellent  suggestion.  Only  I wonder  how 
many  professors,  discussing  the  elements  of  a 
sound  judgment,  themselves  patronize  an  os- 
teopath. Some  newspaper  men  do! 

H.  J.  Haskell. 
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Miss  Katharine  Wright,  ’98 

Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97 


Miss  Katharine  Wright  is  a meinher  oC  the 
famous  class  of  ’9S.  In  fact  she  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  it  is  famous.  Not  that,  as 
a member  of  a rival  class,  I wish  to  concede 
any  special  amount  of  notoriety  to  a class 
whose  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  that  they 
were  in  college  in  those  years  made  glorious  by 
the  presence  of  ’97.  But  we  must  admit  that 
the  class  of  ’98  has  “stuck 
together”  and  has  main- 
tained its  class  spirit  and 
college  loyalty  in  a better 
state  of  preservation  than 
any  class  of  our  time. 

And  in  no  small  measure 
this  has  been  due  to  the 
patient  work  and  thought- 
ful friendliness  of  its  sec- 
retary, Miss  Wright.  To 
indite  a personal  letter  to 
each  of  a hundred  class- 
mates, to  remember  each 
person’s  peculiarities  and 
hobbies,  to  appeal  to  each 
in  just  the  right  tone  and 
finally  to  extract  a reply 
from  each  for  the  annual 
class  letter  — this  is  no 
light  task. 

In  college  Miss  Wright 
was  prominent  in  the 
activities  of  her  class.  She  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Annual.  She  and  her  roommate, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Goodwin  Meacham,  were  the 
moving  spirits  of  her  literary  society,  L.  L.  S. 
After  graduation  Miss  Wright  taught  tor  sev- 
eral years  in  the  high  school  at  her  home  in 
Dayton. 

During  her  college  days  she  had  delighted 
her  friends  with  many  tales  of  the  doings  of 
her  brothers  and  wheir  she  returned  to  Dayton 
she  lent  them  eveiy  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue in  their  efforts  to  invent  the  aeroplane. 
I wish  I could  confirm  the  report  that  she 
aided  them  in  solving  the  intricate  mathemati- 
cal problems  that  confronled  them  in  develop- 
ing new  laws  of  aeronautics,  but  recollections 
of  our  required  mathematics  and  a reverence 
for  the  sacred  truth  compel  me  to  state  that 
this  is  not  true. 


Wien  the  great  invention  was  at  last  com- 
plete it  was  most  natural  that  Miss  Wright, 
who  had  shared  all  their  anxieties  and  hopes 
should  accompany  her  brothers  to  Europe  to 
share  their  triumphs.  Probably  no  American 
woman  has  ever  had  such  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  famous  personages  of  Europe.  Imag- 
ine talking  informally  with  Asquith  and  Lord 
Northcliffe,  with  King  Al- 
fonso and  King  Edward, 
with  Orlando  and  Victor 
Emanuel,  with  the  Kaiser 
and — but  peruaps  we  had 
better  not  pursue  that  line 
of  thought.  All  this  Miss 
Wright  did  with  an  ease 
and  dignity  that  made 
Madam  Johnston  say  to 
her  on  her  return,  “It  just 
goes  to  prove,  my  dear, 
what  I have  always  said, 
that  any  well  bred  Ameri- 
can girl  will  fill  with  dis- 
tinction any  place  to 
which  she  may  be  called.” 
And  “well . bred”  may 
emphatically  be  said  of 
Miss  Wright.  Anyone  who 
has  been  in  her  home 
and  has  known  the 
benignant  presence  of 
Bishop  Wright,  her  father,  must  realize  that  he 
has  entered  no  ordinary  household. 

But  the  home  of  Miss  Wright  and  her 
brother,  Mr.  Orville  Wright,  is  their  own 
unique  creation.  Not  merely  that  the  beauti- 
ful colonial  house  is  the  result  of  the  rare  good 
taste  that  characterizes  them.  But  they  have 
made  this  home  conspicuous  even  in  such  a 
public  spirited  city  as  Dayton  as  a place  of 
unique  hospitality.  Here  you  may  meet  most 
interesting  people,  a European  expert  in  aero- 
nautics like  Brewer,  a great  international  fig- 
ure like  Northcliffe,  an  editor-publisher  like 
Collier  or  Page,  a poet  or  author  like  Percy 
Mackaye  or  Hamlin  Garland,  an  editor  like 
Haskell,  a scientist  or  explorer  like  Akeley  or 
Stefansson,  or  just  a friend. 

For  it  is  this  abilily  to  make  and  keep 
friends  that  is  Miss  Wright’s  most  cherished 
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characteristic.  Straightforward  and  sincere, 
with  many  convictions  deeply  believed  and  ar- 
dentiy  defended,  with  abundant  charity  for  op- 
posite views,  a sparkling  sense  of  humor  and 
a keen  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  gently  kind  and 
absolutely  loyal,  this  as  I have  known  her  for 
many  years,  is  Miss  Katharine  Wright,  ’98. 


A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST,  by 
William  Stearns  Davis,  professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota;  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  A'ork. 

The  Great  War  demanded  and  supplied  a 
knowledge  of  western  European  history  such 
as  the  hitherto  provincial  “average  man”  never 
before  possessed.  The  crucial  part  the  Near 
East  played  in  the  larger  drama  and  its  present 
occupancy  of  the  center  of  the  stage  demands 
of  the  intelligent  citizen  an  equal  understand- 
ing of  the  tangled  threads  of  history  and  of  the 
pitifull.v  snarled  knots  which  today  no  one 
seems  able  to  untie.  Such  understanding  can 
be  obtained  most  quickly,  vividly  and  accurate- 
ly from  Mr.  Davis’s  history  and  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  King-Crane  commission  now  pub- 
lished in  full  as  a supplement  to  Editor  and 
Publisher  for  December  2. 

Defining  the  term  Near  East,  or  Levant,  as 
“ the  lands  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  especially  those  in  Asia  west  of 
the  Euphrates,”  Mr.  Davis,  with  a novelist’s 
skill  and  a historian’s  accuracy,  traces  the  four 
acts  leading  up  to  the  present  debacle.  Begin- 
ning with  the  founding  of  Christian  Constan- 
tinople in  330  he  rapidly  surveys  (1)  the 
Christian  empire  at  Constantinople,  (2)  the 
rise  of  Islam  and  the  Saracens,  (3)  the  Turk- 
ish penetration  of  Europe,  and  (4)  the  Turkish 
retreat  from  Europe.  In  spite  of  compression 
into  394  pages  the  drama,  crowded  with  color 
and  action,  is  fascinating.  Like  an  Elizabeth- 
an tragedy  of  blood  the  story  advances  at 
double  quick  through  vaunting  ambition,  bar- 
baric splendor,  loves,  hates,  treacheries,  mur- 
der, revenge,  catastrophe,  to  “the  miserable  sit- 
uation existing  in  the  Levant  when  this  volume 
went  to  press”  only  a few  weeks  ago. 

Although  primarily  a narrative  historian,  Mr. 
Davis  is  sufficiently  philosophical  and  judicial 
to  point  out  the  causal  relations  of  events  and 
to  assign  responsibility  where  it  is  due.  The 
instability  and  cross  purposes  of  the  minority 
nations  is  admitted,  the  colossal  egotism,  jeal- 
ousy and  stupidity  of  the  western  powers  is 
recognized,  and  chapter  and  page  of  Turkey’s 


bloody  record  are  put  down  in  black  and  white. 
In  these  days  when  Israet  Pasha  proclaims  the 
desire  of  the  Turks  to  be  friendly  with  the  Ar- 
menians “ if  only  they  will  not  conspire  con- 
stantly against  our  government,”  it  may  be  well 
to  refer  to  page  383  of  Mr.  Davis’s  chronicle: 
“By  a syslematic  massacre  (1915-lG),  which 
seems  to  have  no  genuine  parallel  in  all  the 
reddened  pages  of  Oriental  history,  veiling 
the  process  under  the  guise  of  ‘ deportations,’ 
about  one  million  or  more  of  Armenians  were 
done  to  death.  As  Talaat  Pasha,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  bluntly  informed  the  American  ambas- 
sador, ‘ I am  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Armenians  to  even 
utter  the  word  “autonomy”  for  the  next  fifty 
years,’  and  when  Turkish  officials  of  the  more 
decent  type  balked  at  orders  almost  as  revolt- 
ing to  Mohammedan  as  to  Christian  ethics, 
Talaat  issued  his  famous  order  of  September 
16,  1915:  ‘An  end  must  be  put  to  their  (the 
Armenians’)  existence,  however  tragic  the 
measures  to  be  taken,  and  no  regard  must  be 
paid  to  either  age,  or  sex,  or  to  conscientious 
scruples.’  Jenghiz  Khan  or  Timur  the  Tartar 
would  probably  have  deliberated  long  before  is- 
suing a similar  mandate.  Besides  the  slaught- 
ers of  1915,  the  Bulgarian  massacres  which 
evoked  Mr.  Gladstone’s  thunders  sink  to  a 
petty  misdemeanor.” 

Oberlin  students  who  have  read  the  bloody 
page  of  Levantine  history  under  the  guidance 
of  such  authorities  as  Professors  Davis  and 
Lybyer  are  lucky  indeed.  The  others  can  do 
no  better  than  to  read  “A  Short  History  of  the 
Near  East.” 


THE  OBERLIN  MOVIE 
The  moving  pictures  of  the  1922  commence- 
ment and  of  the  recent  Amherst-Oberlin  game 
were  shown  to  two  thousand  high  school  stu- 
dents and  400  junior  high  school  pupils  as 
well  as  the  alumni  chapter  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Nathan  Mack,  ’15,  managed  the  pictures  and 
gave  a short  talk  on  Oberlin  at  the  high  school. 

The  pictures  were  shown  in  Warren,  Ohio, 
December  IS  and  19,  under  the  supervision  of 
Andrew  Nilson  and  Lynn  B.  Griffith. 

The  pictures  were  taken  along  by  Mi’.  Sher- 
man on  the  Dramatic  Club  trip  to  the  east.  In 
addition  they  have  been  shown  in  Canton, 
Springfield,  Columbus,  and  Cleveland.  Every- 
where the  pictures  make  friends  for  Oberlin. 
There  are  no  charges  except  transportation 
both  ways. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


“1 


Faculty 


PRESIDENT  KING'S  ENGAGEMENTS 

Due.  'Pallv  before  thi'  V.  M'.  (’.  A.,  at  nberiin. 

Dee.  -1  Mtul  1 1— Adilresses  before  Die  Social  Si'leiK.-e 
(’lull.  Oberlin. 

Dee.  I— At  Dayton.  Ohio:  Addri'ss  at  Stivers  Hi;;h 

S<dlooI:  address  Ind’ota'  (lie  'ruaehers* 

Club:  meedinji:  witli  the  oberlin  Alumni. 

Dee.  1-— Address  at  Di'.  Li'onard’s  funeral,  Olu-rlin. 

Dee.  ]."» — Adiii*(‘ss  liefore  tlu‘  lli;?h  Sehoid  at  Sp’/in;,^- 
ti(dd.  o. 

l*'or«*fa(li(‘r‘s  Day  addi’ess  IxTore  the  MmPs 
1*.  rot  her  hood  (»f  First  (‘onjrrej'at  lonal 

riiureh,  Si)riu;;ti(dd,  ( ). 

l>ee.  TS— Talk  at  Collef'e  Sinir.  Oberlin. 

De<\  lb— Addri'ss  before  the  (.’h‘Velaml  Chamber  (if 
Comnierei'. 

Dee.  2S— Part  In  llu'  ordination  services  of  Mr.  Tadao 
Ilara,  Olundin. 

D(-e.  .‘11— Address  before  the  Kvanston,  111..  Sunday 
Aftiumoon  Club, 

Dee.  ol  — Add ress  liefore  the  AVilmette,  111.,  Sunday 
Evimin''  (‘lub. 

Jan.  ^--Address  liefore  the  Obcudin  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation (d‘  Illino’s. 

Jan.  1 i— Address  before  the  (’anton.  ().,  Woman’s 
Club. 

Jan.  21— Sermon  at  Miami  XUiiversity  Service. 


Some  Faculty  Appointments 

DEAN  E.  I.  lUtSWOUTII: 

Doc.  1.“)— An  Addro.ss  at  Findlay  CoIU'^jcl 
.Tail,  2-."i— ’rhre(*  Addr(‘sses  lit'fma*  Convocation  of  Con- 
greirational  Ministers  of  Illinois  at  Kno.\  Colle;;e. 
Jan.  21— Address.  .Midwinter  National  Confeienee 
Conjrrejrational  Extension  Hoards  of  C’lileaixo.  111. 
Jan.  2.S— Fnivt'rsity  Preacher,  I’niversity  of  Toronto, 
Address,  Toronto  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Professor  H.  L.  Lutz  was  elected  a member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  Tax 
Association,  which  held  a meeting  in  Columbus 
early  in  December, 

Professor  Gehrkens  is  serving  as  a member 
of  the  committee  which  was  recently  appointed 
by  the  Stale  Department  of  Education  to  draft 
a course  of  study  in  music  tor  the  pubiic 
schools  of  Ohio.  The  committee  met  in  Colum- 
bus a short  time  ago. 

Professor  E.  H.  Cox,  for  two  years  in  charge 
of  organic  chemistry  at  Oberlin,  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva  in  July. 

Dr.  Cox  did  his  research  work  with  Professor 
Pictet  on  certain  derivatives  of  the  sugars. 
After  a month  in  touring  Italy  Dr.  Cox  went  to 
Heidelberg,  w'hich  he  found  so  badly  over- 
crowded that  no  foreigners  could  be  enrolled. 
At  the  great  Technische  Hochschule  in  Berlin, 
how^ever,  he  wms  taken  in  to  the  private  lab- 
oratory of  Professor  Simonis,  where  he  will 
spend  this  year  on  research.  Professor  Simon- 
is had  just  rejected  fifty  applicants  for  re- 
search instruction  and  took  Dr.  Cox  because 
of  his  degree  and  superior  experience.  This 
crow'ding  is  characteristic  of  all  the  German 
universities. 


riiOFMSSOK  GRAHAM: 


Dec.  3 — AiUlrcss  at  llio  State  nhler  Roys’  i’onfcr- 
eiK'O  <it  flu:  Y.  .M.  at  .-\kron.  ().;  7011  Iligli 

School  tioys  lu'escnt. 

roc.  3 tcvt'niiigl — " .Icsus  of  History."  First  Con- 
gregationai  Cinircli,  Clcveiaiul,  i). 

Dcc.TT— Ciiristinas  fleeting  of  oltcrliii  College  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 


•Ian.  II.  13.  20,  27— Sermon  at  Falrmount  Cliureli, 
(’leveland,  I). 

.1:111.  11  — Regius  a series  of  seven  weekly  Ii'etiiros  at 
First  Congregational  Cliiireli.  Toletlo,  in  tlie 
Seliool  of  Religions  Kiliicatlon. 

Jan.  12— I.pi’tnre  at  tile  Y.  \Y.  C.  A.  in  Canton  on 
How  we  got  our  Rilile."  Tliis  is  tlie  lirst  of 
two  lectures. 


PROFESSOR  FISKE: 

Jan.  13— First  of  ton  lectures  to  lie  given  on  succes- 
sive Siiiuia.vs.  Ilisensslon  of  tlie  snliject,  " \Vliat 
is  tliere  Fniipie  in  C'lirlstianily  and  tlie  ideals 
of  Jesus?  " First  Congregational  Cliiirch  in 
Elyria,  O. 

PROFESSOR  HAN.VAH: 

Dec.  10— Sennoii.  Pltgrini  Clinrcii.  Toledo,  O. 

Dec.  IK— lYoinen's  CInli,  Wellington,  o. 

Jan.  2 and  3— Two  lectiires  at  Rrooklyn  Institute, 
and  Deliate  wltti  Professor  Sellginan  of  Colniii- 
Ida  Pnlverslly  on  tlie  " Treaty  of  Versailles." 

Jan.  K and  tlie  ’llvi‘  fidtowing  Mondays.  Course  of 
liM-tiircs  on  " European  Conditions."  at  oak  Parle 
for  tile  Pniverslty  of  Cliicago. 

Jan.  31— Reel  lire  liefore  Pnlversily  Cliili,  Jlllwankee. 


Professors  Cairns,  Carr,  and  Sinclair  wi  1 at 
tend  the  annual  meetings  of  The  Mathemati 
cal  Association  of  America,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mathematical  Society,  which  are  held  at 
Harvard  University  on  December  28th  and  29th, 
Professor  Cairns  being  the  Secretary-Treasur- 
er of  the  Association.  An  important  series  of 
papers  is  presented  on  the  program  of  each  of 
the  organizations,  one  session  of  the  Asso- 
ciation being  devoted  to  a symposium  on 
mathematical  statistics,  ivith  p.apers  pre- 
sented by  Professor  H.  L.  Rietz  of  the 
University  of  I o w'  a.  Professor  Warren 
N.  Persons  of  the  Department  of  Econom- 
ics of  Harvard  University,  and  Mr.  Arne 
Fisher,  the  author  of  a well-knowui  book  on 
the  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities  and  its 
applications.  The  discussion  of  these  papers 
will  be  opened  by  Professor  Raymond  Pearl 
of  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Tlie  Graduate  School  of 
Theology 

Thomas  W.  Graham 

A CONFERENCE  ON  CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP 

Most  of  us  concede  that  we  are  living  in  one 
of  the  great  turning  points  in  human  history. 
The  old  order,  made  insecure  by  the  scientific 
assaults  of  the  last  century,  broke  down  under 
the  strain  of  war.  Since  the  Armistice  many 
have  been  busy  trying  to  patch  up  the  old  ma- 
chinery, to  rally  to  the  old  slogans,  to  re- 
establish the  old  sanctions.  But  without  suc- 
cess. The  breakdown  is  more  complete  than 
most  men  yet  realize. 

Christianity  has  now  its  greatest  opportunity. 
In  the  failure  of  all  else  lies  the  chance  to 
make  the  application  of  the  Christian  ideal 
which  heretofore  has  seemed  so  remote  from 
practical  affairs. 

Unfortunately,  however,  amid  the  many 
schemes  of  reconstruction  suggested  in  the  last 
few  years  few  have  come  from  the  Christian 
community  as  such,  and  to  none  of  these  has 
any  considerable  part  of  Christendom  given  as- 
sent. No  scheme  has  yet  appeared  wTiich  is 
obviously  based  upon  a careful  rethinking  of 
what  is  involved  in  Jesus’  life  and  teaching, 
of  what  the  God  whom  Jesus  revealed  is  pur- 
posing for  men,  of  w'hat  human  life  at  its  best 
may  do,  and  what  kind  of  social  organization 
is  necessary  to  procure  and  safeguard  that 
type  of  life. 

There  is  hope  for  such  a program.  Once 
again  the  hope  lies  in  our  friends  in  Great 
Britain.  This  last  summer  in  London  I came 
in  touch  with  an  earnest  group  w'ho  have  been 
working  for  many  months  on  a plan  of  much 
promise  and  great  boldness. 

This  group  is  planning  a conference  of  Brit- 
ish Christians  to  consider  a united  program  on 
Politics,  Economics  and  Citizenship.  The  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  1923.  Its  basis  of  dis- 
cussion will  be  the  carefully  prepared  reports 
of  thirteen  commissions.  Its  membership  will 
represent  every  Christian  element  in  British 
life.  Not  a single  church  has  refused  co- 
operation. Established  and  Noncomformist, 
Roman  and  Greek  Catholic,  Unitarian  and 
strictly  Evangelical  are  heartily  w’Orking  out 
a program  of  belief  and  action  which  will  give 
the  whole  church  a basis  from  which  to  work 
for  the  right  building  of  a Christian  social 
order. 


The  thirteen  commissions  fall  into  five 
groups. 

The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  God  and  His  purpose  for  the  world.  This 
commission  is  to  make  inquiry  into  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  theology  on  which  a Christ- 
ian sociai  teaching  must  be  based.  The  Christ- 
ian attitude  to  reform  is  determined  by  the 
Christian  conception  of  God’s  purpose  and  plan. 
Wrong  ideas  of  God  produce  wrong  social  prac- 
tices. It  is  necessary  to  think  through  such 
problems  as  the  relation  of  love  to  freedom, 
as  the  place  of  sex,  race,  and  nationality  in  God’s 
scheme  of  things  before  our  gospel  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  details  of  economic  and  political  life. 

The  second  group  of  commissions  will  study 
Education,  the  “training  of  men  for  the  right 
use  of  life.”  Not  only  the  work  of  schools  and 
colleges  is  included  here  but  such  questions 
as  the  right  use  of  leisure,  the  penal  system, 
the  press,  stage,  literature  and  art,  and  the 
educational  value  of  discipline  and  competition. 

The  next  group  will  deal  with  all  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  Property  and  Industry.  Pri- 
vate ownership,  the  place  for  the  pursuit  of 
materiai  riches,  the  relationships  of  an  indus- 
trial order,  will  each  be  the  subject  of  special 
inquiry. 

The  commissions  on  Politics  will  deal  wdth 
the  Christian  idea  of  brotherhood,  the  consti- 
tuition  of  a state  that  wiii  give  brotherhood  full 
expression,  and  the  problem  of  such  a state 
in  its  national  and  international  relationships. 

The  final  group  of  commissions  wiil  deal 
with  the  social  function  of  the  Church,  its 
organized  relation  to  all  these  problems,  and 
plans  for  the  focussing  and  expression  of 
Christian  opinion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  summary  that 
the  scope  of  the  conference  is  wide,  its  work 
difficult  and  its  possibilities  beyond  measure. 
If  through  the  wide  discussions  which  these 
problems  are  now'  having  in  British  church 
groups  a considerable  body  of  opinion  is  gotten 
and  that  opinion  is  formuiated  in  a chalienging 
program  of  Christian  action,  the  conference 
w'ili  mark  one  of  the  great  steps  of  the  Church 
toward  the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

One  wonders  why  no  simiiar  comprehensive 
scheme  is  on  foot  in  America.  Perhaps  w'e 
shall  have  our  characteristic  American  “Ob- 
servers” at  this  conference,  and  it  may  be  that 
as  usuai  we  will  claim  the  benefits  of  results 
without  the  responsibilities  of  participation. 
How  iong,  O Lord,  how  long! 
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The  Conservatory  of  Music 

Edward  Dickinson 

The  Oberlin  public  clings  fondly  to  Ilaiulers 
“ Messiah,"  partly  for  its  inherent  value  which 
endures  while  generations  pass  and  musical 
fashions  change,  partly  for  old  associations’ 
sake.  No  longer  is  its  performance  an  annua! 
observance,  for  reasons  which  even  its  fondest 
devotees  accept,  but  once  in  four  years  at 
least  it  is  brought  forward  so  that  every  stu- 
dent once  in  his  life,  if  no  more,  may  sit  in 
the  presence  of  this  lordly  thing,  which  has 
done  more  than  any  other  work  of  art  except 
the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to 
establish  the  Christ  idea  in  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  England  and  America.  The  tra- 
dition that  adheres  to  it  places  the  hearer  in 
a different  attitude  from  that  which  any  other 
musical  work  commands.  Archaic  and  super- 
annuated forms  of  melody,  devices  of  orna- 
mentation now  obsolete,  thinness  of  orches- 
tration suited  to  the  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century  — all  are  accepted  without  cavil.  Im- 
perfections on  the  part  of  soloists  do  not  dis- 
turb our  equanimity  as  they  do  in  the  usual 
musical  performance,  for  we  do  not  feel  the 
occasion  exactly  as  a musical  performance. 
We  sit  in  a reverend  presence;  there  is  a 
sense  of  consecration  to  an  idea,  somewhat 
like  — but  in  less  degree  — to  that  which  a 
Catholic  feels  at  the  celebration  of  the  Mass. 
This  feeling,  however,  could  not  exist  if  the 
“ Messiah  ’’  were  not  the  creation  of  a great 
mind.  The  expression  of  religious  emotion  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  that  of  our  day;  the  touch 
of  the  Italian  opera  was  upon  all  music,  and 
the  oratorio,  offshoot  of  the  same  impulse  that 
produced  the  opera,  could  least  of  all  forms 
avoid  it.  This  accounts  for  the  many  fonnal- 
isms,  and  to  our  thought  trivialities,  which 
impair  the  pure  and  lofty  expression  which  we 
desire  in  a work  which  sets  forth  the  life,  the 
death,  and  the  redeeming  work  of  our  Lord. 
For  this  reason  the  solos  are  not  the  essential 
feature  of  the  “ Messiah.”  In  our  criticism  we 
are  wont  to  give  them  an  undue  prominence 
because  of  our  habit,  formed  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  opera  and  the  concert  stage,  of 
emphasizing  personalities  above  ideas.  In  the 
" Messiah  ” the  chorus  is  the  protagonist  and 
in  the  chorus  lies  its  musical  glory  and  its  de- 
votional revealing  power.  In  such  majestic 


and  moving  utterances  as  the  choruses,  “ Unto 
us  a Son  is  born,”  " Lift  up  your  heads,”  " Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,”  “ Hallelujah,”  and 
“Amen,”  the  " Messiah  ’’  stands  alone  and  un- 
approachable by  any  rival.  In  such  .sublimities 
not  only  Handel — as  his  words  are  recorded — 
but  many  a hearer  has  been  impelled  to  say, 
“ I thought  I saw  the  Heaven  opened  and  the 
great  God  himself.” 

“ The  Messiah  ” was  given  December  6 in  a 
crowded  Chapel.  The  Musical  Union  with 
forces  enlarged  sang  the  choruses  in  a manner 
worthy  of  their  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
painstaking  drill  given  by  Professor  Andrews 
achieved  the  result  that  is  always  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  accompaniments  were  played  by 
the  Conservatory  orchestra,  with  Professor 
Davis  at  the  organ.  The  precision,  tonal  pur- 
ity and  balance  attained  by  the  young  instru- 
mentalists was  a surprise  only  to  those  who 
have  not  followed  the  remarkable  development 
of  our  orchestra,  also  under  Professor  An- 
drews’ training,  in  recent  years.  Among  the 
soloists  Professor  Harroun,  in  the  tenor  solos, 
was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  reach  the  full 
height  of  the  opportunity.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  in  the  keenly  poignant  recitative  and 
air,  “ Thy  rebuke  has  broken  his  heart,”  and 
“ Behold  and  see.”  In  the  intensity  of  his 
feeling  and  the  beauty  of  his  delivery  he  made 
a profound  impression„The  siniJlng  of  Mr. 
Frank  Cuthbert,  bass,  was  on  the  whoie  satis- 
factory; the  singing  of  Miss  Della  Baker,  so- 
prano, and  Miss  Winifred  DeWitt,  contralto, 
was  hardly  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  occas- 
ion. Why  it  is  impossible  to  provide  soloists 
of  highest  rank  in  a Messiah  ” performance 
may  be  the  subject  of  explanation  to  the  alum- 
ni next  month.  But  in  this  case  the  flaw  seems 
to  me  not  serious,  for  the  reasons  given  above. 
The  noble  result  of  this  concert  justified  the 
experiment,  w'hich  some  had  deemed  hazard- 
ous, of  bringing  the  “ Messiah  ” again  out  of 
its  seclusion  in  the  midst  of  a crowded  season. 

The  last  event  of  this  semester  in  the  Artist 
Course  was  a recital  by  the  celebrated  New 
York  pianist,  Ernest  Hutcheson.  It  was  a 
scholarly  and  inspiring  performance. 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio,  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Kessler  and  Mr.  Goerner,  have  made 
a short  concert  tour,  exciting  the  greatest  ad- 
miration among  all  who  heard  them.  Concerts 
were  given  in  the  Artist  Recital  Course  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  November  21,  (Ihe  trio 
played  at  (he  University  vesper  service  the 
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next  day) ; in  the  Chaiubei-  Music  Society 
series  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Riggs  of 
Euclid  Heights,  Cleveland,  December  3;  and  at 
(he  Matinee  Musical  Club  and  at  the  high 
school,  Fremont,  Ohio,  December  5. 


Student  Life 

Carl  M.  Baumhart,  ’24 

That  tag  end  of  the  year  when  days  are 
crossed  off  on  the  calendar  and  more  mental 
arithmetic  goes  on  willingly  than  any  course  in 
the  institution  can  stimulate,  brought  the  cus- 
tomary rush  of  events, — but  with  a difference. 
Before,  they  had  been  run  off  in  a thoughtless 
breath-taking  hurry.  Now,  they  are  gone 
through  with  one  eye  on  the  not  far  distant 
December  twentieth  when  street  car  lines, 
buses  and  railroad  trains  will  be  loaded  with 
happy  students  feeling  very  adventurous  in  dis- 
coverinng  their  homes  again. 

Following  preliminary  tryouts  a varsity  de- 
bate team  was  chosen  on  December  11,  when 
those  who  are  to  represent  Oberlin  in  all  in- 
tercollegiate events  were  chosen  from  a group 
of  twenty-two  orators.  The  debaters  chosen 
were  R.  M.  Andrews,  R.  M.  Bossinger,  E.  N. 
Griswold,  C.  W.  Jones,  R.  E.  Newcomb,  N.  R. 
Shaw,  N.  C.  Smith,  and  Margaret  Tuttle.  The 
list  includes  one  senior,  one  junior,  four  soph- 
omores and  two  freshmen.  These  varsity 
choices  were  made  after  three  preliminary  try- 
outs had  been  made.  At  first  the  debate  group 
numbered  33  but  a gradual  process  of  elimina- 
tion was  reached  in  the  final  tryout. 

Db.miatic  A.ssociation  Goe.s  East 

Docombcr  20— Cleveland.  O. 

December  21— .Medina,  O. 

December  22— Akron.  O. 

December  2:t-24-2."i— New  I'ork  City. 

Decend)er  2(i — Suil’ern,  N,  Y. 

Deceml)er  27 — Oceanside.  L.  I. 

iiecember  28 — li.vdt^  Ibu'k.  Bo.ston. 

December  20— Amlierst,  Mass. 

fiecember  -■10— I-'ramingliam.  Mass. 

Iiecember  St-.l.ammrv  1- b'ramingimm. 

■lannary  2— iiulTalo,  N.  Y. 

January  3— Olieriin,  o. 

The  Oberlin  College  Dramatic  Association 
will  go  east  this  Christmas  for  the  annual 
holiday  tour.  Four  plays  will  make  up  the 
repertory:  The  Glittering  Gate,  by  Lord  Duns- 
any;  A Marriage  Has  Been  Arranged,  by  Al- 
fred Sutro;  The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta,  dra- 
matized by  Stuart  Walker  from  Oscar  Wilde's 
famous  short  story  and  given  by  special  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Walker;  How  He  Lied  to  Her 
Husband,  by  George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  cast 


includes  the  following:  Miss  Louise  Hastings, 
Miss  Lillian  G.  Matthews,  Miss  Natalie  Staple- 
ton,  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Erikson,  Mr.  Alexander 
F.  Cooper,  Mr.  Kenneth  D.  Hutchinson, Mr.  Ly- 
man B.  Owen,  Mr.  Richard  N.  Mickey.  Mr.  Al- 
ford Carleton  will  go  as  electrician,  and  busi- 
ness manager,  Mrs.  George  W.  Andrews,  Chap- 
erone, and  Professor  Sherman,  director. 

The  trip  will  give  the  company  opportunity 
to  visit  the  uniciue  plant  of  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
in  Medina,  Ohio;  to  spend  Sunday  and  Christ- 
mas day  in  New  York  City,  to  do  sight-seeing 
in  New  England,  and  to  aid  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Association  of  Western  New  York  in  a benefit 
performance  for  the  Gray  Memorial  Fund. 

As  usual  the  players  will  carry  with  them  a 
complete  equipment  of  scenery,  lighting  ef- 
fects, costumes,  properties  and  curtain.  This 
year  two  sets  of  gray  and  black  drapes  are  be- 
ing substituted  for  flats,  making  it  much  easier 
to  set  and  strike  the  scenes  quickly.  The  ad- 
vance sale  of  local  tickets  indicates  that  dur- 
ing the  nine  engagements  the  club  will  play 
to  approximately  5,000  people.  The  Oberlin 
.Moving  Picture  film  will  be  taken  along  and 
shown  wherever  projection  apparatus  is  in- 
stalled. The  club  is  sending  ahead  special  in- 
vitations to  local  high  school  students  to  be 
its  guests  at  the  various  programs. 

The  Glee  Cmn  Goe.s  We.st 

Not  to  be  eclipsed  in  distance,  number  of 
days  out  or  ground  covered,  the  Glee  Club, 
under  "Jack”  Wirkler’s  direction,  is  also  going 
on  an  extended  tour.  This  year  the  club  goes 
west  and  plays  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois.  Radio  concerts  will  be 
given  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  broadcast- 
ing station  and  in  Chicago  from  the  Drake 
hotel.  The  club  is  to  remain  out  for  sixteen 
days  and  the  concerts  to  be  given  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

D(H’oml»or  20— lOlinoro,  ( ). 

r)oc(>inli(M’  22—1  )ciroi1,  Mich. 

Docciiibt'r  22— Tort  Ilnron,  Mich. 

I K‘C(‘IuIk‘1*  24— (Sundny). 

Dcfcmhcr  2."— Imhiy  City.  Mich. 

I )<‘Ccmbcr  2(»— Uxl'oj'd.  Mich. 

I >(*ccmbcr  27— Ibil  t h*  ( 'n>ck.  Mich. 

DcctMiiljcr  2S— Walworth.  WIs. 

I)(*ccnilK*r  20— Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 

December  20— Woodstock,  III. 

Deecinher  21— tSnndnv). 

.Innnary  2— riileajro,  111. 

J a mia  ry  2—  1 1 a rv(\v . III. 

.Innnary  -I— LI;;onrer.  Ind. 

.Tamiary  'I'tdedo.  o. 

January  o— (Myde,  O. 

The  club  will  number  25  and  is  to  appear 
in  15  concerts  and  assist  in  special  musical 
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programs  on  many  other  occesions.  A heavy 
Sunday  schedule  is  before  the  club  and  the  two 
Sundays  of  the  trip  program  will  And  them  ap- 
pearing as  follows:  December  24,  morning,  Port 
Huron,  Mich,;  evening,  Imlay  City,  Mich.  De 
cember  31,  morning,  Woodstock,  111.;  afternoon, 
Evanston,  111,,  Sunday  Afternoon  Club;  eve- 
ning, Wilmette,  111.,  Sunday  Evening  Club. 

Members  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
their  friends  in  and  near  Chicago  on  January 
1 when  the  club  will  have  a day  of  rest.  As 
the  custom  has  been  in  other  years,  the  club 
will  appear  in  free  concerts  before  various  high 
schools.  At  Oak  Park,  River  Forest  Township 
High  School  and  the  Maywood  High  School 
concerts  are  already  scheduled. 

Phi  Kappa  Pi  prizes  for  debate  w'ere  awarded 
on  Monday  evening,  December  18,  to  Douglas 
Haskell  of  the  senior  class,  Wilbur  Lewis,  also 
a senior,  and  Ralph  Andrews,  a sophomore. 
The  prizes  of  $50,  $30  and  $20  respectively  were 
the  gift  of  an  alumnus  who  wished  to  encour- 
age debate  and  public  speaking  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, and  to  aid  in  the  revival  of  the  literary 
societies.  Without  doubt  these  admirable  aims 
have  been  promoted  by  the  contest  in  which 
about  twenty  men  took  part.  Although  there 
were  six  Varsity  debaters  in  the  contest,  first 
and  second  places  were  taken  by  men  not  on 
the  Varsity  squad.  Phi  Kappi  Pi  literary  So- 
ciety is  experiencing  a distinct  revival  and  has 
at  present  a membership  of  sixteen  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  college.  Interest  is  also  in- 
creasing in  the  Varsity  debating  squad  and  by 
next  year  inter-college  debates  should  be  re- 
sumed and  possibly  a second  literary  society 
started. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  church  service 
of  the  entire  year  comes  at  this  Christmas 
season.  All  the  churches  of  the  village  had 
special  services  before  the  vacation  to  cele- 
brate a little  in  advance  the  Yuletide  season. 
Sunday  afternoon,  December  17,  the  Methodist 
Church  gave  a beautiful  vesper  service  in  the 
former  Second  Church  which  they  now  use.  A 
program  given  over  aimost  entirely  to  music 
was  presented  to  a congregation  which  more 
than  filled  the  building.  In  the  evening,  the 
United  Church  Service  was  held  in  Finney 
Chapel  which  was  filled  half  an  hour  before  the 
service  began.  Decorations  of  evergreen  al- 
most filled  the  chapel  ijlatform  and  the  service 
was  beautifully  sung  throughout. 

Monday  evening  the  annual  Christmas  sing 


of  the  college  was  held  in  Finney.  After  the 
singing  of  a few  of  the  college  songs  such  as 
the  Evening  Hymn  and  a few  others  of  rem- 
iniscent nature.  President  King  gave  his  Christ- 
mas greeting  to  the  students.  Dr.  Andrews 
played  an  organ  selection  and  Mrs.  Florence 
Jenney  Hall,  now  a faculty  member,  sang  two 
Christmas  songs.  The  program  ended  with  the 
singing  of  Christmas  carols  and  was  made  un- 
usually effective  by  Dr.  Andrews’  variations  on 
Holy  Night  which  followed  its  singing  by  the 
students. 

The  annual  Conservatory  “Prom”  was  held 
Saturday  evening,  December  16,  in  the  Art 
Building.  The  guests  assembled  at  halt  past 
seven  and  during  the  grand  march  which  was 
led  by  Miss  Lucy  Beckett  and  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  the  favors,  silver  bracelets  for  the 
women  and  paper  cutters  for  the  men  were 
distributed  by  little  girls  standing  under  a 
Christmas  tree  in  the  court  of  the  building. 
A large  Christmas  tree  stood  in  the  fountain 
at  the  rear  of  the  building  and  was  lighted  by 
a flood  light  at  the  base.  Miss  Martha  Bailey 
sang  during  the  intermission.  Holy  Night,  by 
Adam,  to  a violin  obbligato  by  Professor 
Maurice  Kessler.  Music  for  the  affair  was 
played  by  Julius  Fisher’s  orchestra  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Stuart  Walker’s  effective  production  cf  " The 
Book  of  Job”  was  given  in  Finney  Chapel  on 
December  ninth.  George  Somnes  played  Job 
and  in  the  words  of  Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe, 
“ By  means  of  remargable  range  of  vocal  ex- 
pression Mr.  George  Somnes  conveyed  to  us 
all  Job’s  anguish  of  spirit,  his  flaring  contempt, 
his  uncomprehending  exposure  to  tribulation.” 
The  system  of  detailing  the  antecedent  action 
by  means  of  two  figures  standing  in  niches  on 
either  side  of  the  curtain  was  vei’y  effective. 
The  enunciation  of  the  players  was  so  good 
that  their  words  were  heard  in  the  back  row 
of  the  Chapel. 

Whether  America  shall  abandon  her  tradi- 
tional ideals  for  some  new  theory  of  social 
progress  is  no  longer  an  academic  question  but 
a very  vital  one.  Dean  Shailer  Mathews  said 
in  giving  an  address  before  the  Liberal  Club 
November  29  in  Finney  Chapel.  Dean  Mathews 
said  the  growth  of  industrialism  and  the  im- 
migrant has  brought  a great  problem  of  bring- 
ing the  immigrant  to  the  American  belief  in 
individualistic  freedom.  Dean  Mathews  said 
that  progress  in  this  direction  must  be  grad- 
ual. 
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CALENDAR 

January — 

B — Basketball,  Muskingum  at  Oberlin. 
11 — U.  L.  A.  Lecture,  William  Beebe. 
13 — Basketball,  Akron  at  Akron. 

Ig — Tonv  Sarg's  marionettes,  Warner 
Half. 

18-19 — Lectures,  H.  H.  Powers,  Sturges 
Hall. 

20 — Ba.sketball,  Cincinnati  at  Oberlin. 
22 — Liberal  Club  Lecture,  Florence 
Kelley. 

26- Feb.  3 — Final  examinations. 

27 —  Basketball.  Hiram  at  Oberlin. 
February — 

3 —  Basketball,  Case  at  Cleveland. 

4- 6 — Inter-semester  vacation. 

7 — Second  semester  begins. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

The  success  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
Trio  in  their  outside  concerts  has  been  so  great 
that  a strong  desire  has  been  .expressed  by 
students  and  faculty  to  hear  them  in  a series 
of  chamber  music  concerts  in  Warner  Concert 
Hall. 

The  Conservatory  is  offering  three  concerts 
of  chamber  music  in  which  some  of  the  great- 
est of  classic  and  modern  trios  will  be  pre- 
sented, At  the  last  concert  of  the  series  the 
great  Forelle  Quintet  of  Schubert  will  be 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Oberlin  and  the 
trio  will  be  assisted  by  a viola  and  a double 
bass  player  from  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

With  characteristic  generosity  the  members 
of  the  trio,  Mrs.  Bennett,  Mr.  Kessler  and  Mr. 
Goemer,  have  offered  to  give  the  proceeds  of 
these  concerts  to  a fund  to  purchase  new  in 
struments  for  the  use  of  the  trio. 

The  dates  of  these  concerts  are  fixed  for 
January  25,  March  15,  April  12,  Warner  Con- 
cert Hall,  7:30  p.  m. 

Tickets  for  the  course  of  three  with  reserved 
seat,  $2.00.  Single  admission  without  reserved 
seat,  75  cents.  On  sale  at  the  Conservatory 
office  after  January  15. 


HA.SKKTHAI.L  SCI  1 101  K T.K 

.T:in.  fi — Muskingum  at  oberlin. 

.Ian.  i:i-.\kron  at  Akron, 

■tan.  U«l— Cincinnati  at  Olnn-lin. 

.ian.  24— Oliio  .\orlii(‘rn  at  A<la. 

•Tan.  2(  — Hiram  at  Ol>crl’n. 
l-'cli.  ;i— Cas(‘  at  Clcvclanil. 

Kelt.  .0— (Uiif)  i'nivcrsit.v  at  olnn-lIn. 
l-'cl).  10— tntcrlM‘in  at  (iln-rlin. 

I'VIi.  1(1 — Miami  at  (ixford. 

Fcl),  17 — Cincinnati  at  Cincinnati. 

Fein  24— Case  at  Olnn-lin. 

Mcli,  ,'l— Micliigan  Aggies  at  ol)crIin. 


Arthur  Winters,  '23,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo„ 
Captain  of  the  Basketball  Team  and 
President  of  the  Men’s  Senate. 

Athletics 

Robert  Jamieson,  ’23 

BASKETBALL  PROSPECTS 

Oberlin  has  two  letter  men  back  for  this 
year’s  basketball  team.  Captain  Winters  at 
guard  and  Wood  at  center  or  guard  are  counted 
certain  of  their  positions  on  the  1923  five. 
Coach  Keller  has  not  a wealth  of  material  but 
he  has  some  good  men  from  which  to  build  up 
parts  of  the  machine  which  have  been  left  va- 
cant by  graduation. 

Butler  is  being  counted  upon  for  center  or  a 
forward  position.  His  uncanny  eye  and  floor 
ability  stamp  him  good  varsity  material. 
Another  sophomore,  no  less  than  Max  Weber, 
should  make  a strong  bid  for  guard.  There 
are  at  least  two  other  good  guards  out  for  the 
team  and  two  or  three  likely  looking  centers. 
Forwards  are  not  too  plentiful.  Four  or  five 
men  of  about  equal  ability  are  burning  up 
Warner  gym  nightly,  in  an  endeavor  to  break 
into  the  initial  lineup. 

Coach  Keller  has,  as  Stallings  had,  a big  job 
on  his  hands, — to  refashion  a team  from  a squad 
of  untried  men.  Last  year’s  Crimson  and  Gold 
quintet  w-as  made  u|)  of  essentially  the  same 
players  who  had  played  together  for  three 
years.  But  two  are  left  as  a nucleus  for  a new 
regime. 

One  of  the  pleasing  changes  in  this  season’s 
schedule  is  the  comparatively  large  number  of 
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conference  games.  We  play  eleven  this  year 
in  contrast  with  eight  last  season.  The  sched- 
ule is  well  balanced ; four  southern  Ohio  teams, 
five  games  with  northern  schools  and  the  other 
two  with  central  Ohio  colleges.  Cincinnati, 
Muskingum  and  Ohio  University  are  met  by 
Oberlin  for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  If 
Coach  Keller  can  bring  his  squad  through  this 
stiff  array  of  games  with  flying  colors  he  will 
have  accomplished  much. 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

Oberlin  went  into  cross  country  with  a ven- 
gence  this  last  tall.  With  only  one  veteran 
back,  our  chances  tor  another  state  champion- 
ship team  looked  hopeless.  Hence  some  live- 
ly methods  were  used  to  "start  something.” 

Interclass  rivalry  was  stimulated ; class 
squads  began  to  work  out  and  soon  50  men 
were  hounding  the  Oberlin  country  side  every 
afternoon.  Trial  runs  produced  a varsity  team 
which  came  within  an  ace  of  defeating  Indiana. 
Case  won  by  one  point  in  a hill  and  dale  fight 
at  Cleveland.  Then  our  harriers  went  down 
to  Denison  tor  the  state  cross  country  meet. 
With  tour  men  running  their  first  Big  Six  meet, 
Oberlin  took  second  place.  It  was  a crowning 
event  for  a good  season  in  which  development 
w'as  the  keyword. 

An  interclass  cross  counti'y  run,  the  first  of 
its  kind  here  at  Oberlin,  settled  the  class  rival- 
ry. The  Sophs  finished  first,  closely  followed 
by  the  yearlings.  With  practically  all  of  this 
year’s  runners  back,  Oberlin  is  going  to  cut  a 
swath  in  Ohio  cross  country  circles  next  fall. 

FOOTBALL  OUTLOOK 

It  is  poor  policy  to  talk  about  something  so 
far  distant  as  the  1923  football  season,  but  such 
a subject  is  unavoidable.  Oberlin  has  reason 
to  be  jubilant  over  the  representative  team  she 
had  this  year  and  with  the  slightly  more  than 
representative  success.  And  it  looks  like 
another  big  season  next  year. 

The  backfield  should  be  fully  as  good  as  this 
year’s  ground-gaining  juggernaut.  Weber 
Jones  and  Blair  will  return.  Several  men 
were  developed  this  year  and  can  easily  fit  into 
the  vacancy.  In  addition  to  a good  first  string 
set  of  backs  we  should  have  some  first-rate 
subs  of  experience. 

The  middle  line  will  remain  practically  in- 
tact. Tackles  must  be  uncovered  or  further 
developed.  This  will  be  done  for  the  material 
is  available.  But  where  are  the  ends  to  come 


from  to  replace  the  two  men  who  will  be  lost 
by  graduation?  The  freshman  eleven  produced 
at  least  one  good  end.  Another  must  be  dis- 
covered next  fall. 

With  this  to  build  upon  Coach  Stallings 
should  have  another  top  notch  team  next  year. 
But  he  will  have  to  have  one  it  Oberlin  is  going 
to  hold  her  own  in  1923. 

One  of  the  hardest  grid  schedules  in  the 
Ohio  conference  is  Oberlin’s.  Seven  confer- 
ence games  with  Hiram,  Ohio  University,  Cin- 
cinnati, Denison,  Miami,  Case  and  Reserve  are 
enough  for  any  eleven.  But  in  addition  to 
these  our  men  of  valor  must  travel  to  Amherst 
and  take  on  the  easterners  in  a battle  royal. 
Matters  are  not  improved  by  playing  Denison 
and  Miami  on  their  own  fields.  Ohio  U.  al- 
ways turns  out  a strong  eleven.  Cincinnati, 
under  its  new  coach,  is  bound  to  make  trouble 
next  year.  Reserve  has  passed  through  a year 
of  development  and  is  ready  for  battle.  As 
it  appears  now,  Hiram  and  Case  are  the  only 
elevens  we  play  which  are  not  likely  to  cause 
an  unpleasant  upset. 

Reserve  and  Oberlin  have  patched  up  their 
differences  and  once  more  continue  their  thirty 
years’  grid  rivalry.  The  break  which  came  a 
year  ago  seems  to  have  been  a temporary  mis- 
understanding of  Oberlin’s  new  policy  of  sched- 
ule making. 

OBERLIN  MEN  ON  ALL-OHIO 

From  an  aggregate  vote  of  27  coaches  and 
officials  an  All-Ohio  eleven  has  been  selected 
which  includes  three  Oberlin  men.  Captain 
Rickards,  end,  Harold  Wood,  backfield,  and 
Henry  Gould,  guard.  Wood  was  the  most  pop- 
ular choice  for  a backfield  position,  getting 
more  votes  than  any  man  selected.  Rickards 
and  Gould  led  the  ends  and  guards  respect- 
ively. 

INTRAMURAL 

With  inter  house  basketball  under  way,  box- 
ers and  wrestlers  mixing  it  up  and  a handball 
tournament  starting,  Oberlin  men  are  keeping 
busy  physically.  The  women  have  also  started 
inter-house  athletics,  beginning  with  hockey 
games. 

Over  50  men  are  enrolled  in  a boxing  and 
wrestiing  ciass.  Soccer  has  also  been  started 
with  a good  turnout  of  candidates  for  the 
teams. 

Unusual  competition  marked  the  annual 
Soph-Frosh  indoor  track  meet  which  was  won 
by  the  Sophomores  50  - 48. 
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THE  WINTER  HOME  COMING 
The  program  of  the  Winter  Home  Coming  on 
February  21st  and  22nd  includes  dinner  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  Oberlin  Chapter  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  to  which  alumni  of  the 
counties  of  Lorain,  Erie  and  Hurcn  are  special- 
ly invited,  the  Alumni  basket-ball  game  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  Glen  Gray  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund,  the  usual  events  of  Washington's  Birth- 
day, and  an  important  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Council.  All  alumni  interested  in  the  usual 
academic  work  of  the  college  are  invited  to  re- 
turn on  the  morning  of  the  21st  to  visit  classes 
and  to  get  acquainted  again  with  the  college 
as  it  is  today.  Chapter  and  class  councilors 
should  plan  to  attend  if  possible,  and  officers 
of  classes  and  chapters  are  requested  to  see 
that  their  organizations  have  duly  appointed 
councilors  to  represent  them  at  this  important 
meeting. 

A more  complete  announcement  will  be  made 
in  the  February  number  of  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine. 


OBERLIN  WOMEN'S  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Oberlin  Women's  Club  of  Chicago,  hav- 
ing no  fixed  habitation,  meets  in  the  homes  of 
its  various  members.  Mrs.  Frederick  Peake 
(Marjorie  Tower,  '14)  of  Oak  Park,  was  hostess 
for  the  annual  business  meeting  of  November 
18th.  Reports  showed  that  the  club  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations  and  had  subscribed  for  a ten  dol- 
lar membership  in  the  Vocational  Supervision 
League  and  is  sending  a delegate  to  the  meet- 
ings. 

Following  are  the  officers  and  delegates;  — 

President— Mrs.  Allan  F.  Millikan. 

First  Vice-Pres. — Mrs.  Robert  Keep  Clark. 

Second  Vice-Pres. — Mrs.  John  R.  Nichols. 

Treasurer— Miss  Mary  E.  Kitchel. 

Recording  Sec. — Miss  Mercy  B.  Hooker. 

Corresponding  Sec.— Mrs.  S.  H.  Price. 

Delegates  to  the  Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau 
of  Occupations— Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Packard,  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Dee. 

Delegate  to  the  Vocational  Supervi.sion 
League— Mrs.  Gerald  B.  Smith. 

Laura  S.  Price,  Cor.  Sec. 


ASSOCIATION 


L>1 


DAYTON  CHAPTER 

The  Dayton  Chapter  had  as  its  guest  Presi- 
dent King  on  December  7,  at  a dinner  given  at 
the  Dayton  Woman's  Club.  Thirty  alumni  and 
friends  greeted  President  King  and  enjoyed 
hearing  about  his  experiences  in  the  Near  East. 
We  all  felt  too  that  the  college  has  fine  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  year. 

Marie  Cosier,  Sec'y-Treas. 

TOLEDO  CHAPTER 

Professor  Sherman  was  guest  of  honor  at  the 
reorganization  meeting  of  the  Toledo  Chapter 
November  twenty-fifth.  The  chapter  w'ill  be 
active  in  w'elcoming  the  Glee  Club  which  sings 
at  the  Waite  High  School  on  January  fifth. 
The  new  officers  are:  President,  Mark  O. 

Ward,  '10;  Vice-President,  Marjorie  E.  Hamil- 
ton, '13;  Secretaries,  Jessie  Q.  Caughey,  '99, 
and  Elmina  R.  Lucke,  '12;  Treasurer,  Lee  L. 
Canfield,  '14. 

CHICAGO  MEN'S  CLUB 

An  informal  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Men's 
Club  proved  unusually  interesting,  due  to  the 
unexpected  presence  of  Mr.  Whiting  Williams, 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Kirshner,  trustee,  of  Kansas 
City.  Meetings  are  scheduled  for  the  first 
Thursday  each  month,  in  the  University  Club. 

THE  DETROIT  CHAPTER 

The  Detroit  Chapter  met  November  5 at  3 
o'clock,  at  the  home  of  the  Misses  Marguerite 
and  Kathleen  White,  650  Pingree  Avenue.  Of- 
ficers for  the  year  w'ere  elected  as  follow's: 
President,  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Simpson;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Sherman  Callender;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Storey;  Social  Chairman,  Miss  Mary 
Shedd;  Treasurer,  Mr.  M.  M.  Kalbfleisch.  An 
enthusiastic  gi’oup  of  about  thirty-five  w^ere 
present. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Chap- 
ter w’as  held  December  third,  at  three  o'clock, 
at  the  home  of  Miss  Katherine  Cotner,  140  Vir- 
ginia Park  Avenue.  Plans  for  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Glee  Club  concert,  to  be  given  December 
22  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  were  eagerly  dis- 
cussed. It  was  evident  that  the  members  were 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  the  concert 
and  were  glad  to  do  their  share  toward  making 
it  a success. 
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ITHACA  CLUB 

The  Oberlin  alumni  at  Ithaca  held  their  sec- 
ond get-together  of  the  year  on  the  evening  of 
November  16.  There  were  seventeen  present. 
Harold  K.  Clum,  ’17,  was  elected  president  of 
the  chapter.  Several  new-comers  to  Ithaca 
this  year  make  the  total  number  of  Oberlin 
graduates  there  about  20,  besides  a number  of 
former  students. 


News  of  the  Alumni 

’67-T  ’70 — James  Edward  Todd  was  born  in 
Clarksville,  O.,  February  11,  1846,  and  died  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  October  30,  1922,  after  a 
protracted  illness.  He  was  a son  of  Rev.  John 
Todd,  O.  C.  ’41,  and  O.  T.  S.  ’44.  He  studied  at 
Tabor  College  Academy,  Oberlin  College,  Union 
Seminary  for  a time,  and  Oberlin  Seminary. 
He  was  professor  of  natural  science  in  Tabor 
College,  1871  to  1892;  from  1892  to  1903  he  was 
professor  of  Geology  and  meneralogy  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  and  acting  Presi- 
dent in  1897,  He  was  a member  of  many  scien- 
tific societies  and  wrote  many  scientific  arti- 
cles, He  was  a member  of  the  U,  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  His  manuscript  on  the  "Glacial 
Deposits  in  Northwest  Kansas”  will  soon  be 
published.  He  married  June  15,  1876,  Miss 
Lillie  Carpenter  of  Tabor,  who  survives  him, 
as  do  their  three  sones,  one  of  whom  is  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  another  in  Robert 
College  in  Constantinople.  Since  1907  Profes- 
sor Todd  has  been  professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Kansas.  Two  of  his  correspond- 
ents on  scientific  matters  were  Professor  Asa 
Gray  of  Harvard  and  Charles  Darwin.  He 
was  buried  at  Tabor,  la.  He  was  the  eleventh 
to  die  of  the  twenty  men  of  the  class  of  1867. 
He  was  an  earnest  Christian  and  a lifeloiig 
teacher  of  God’s  word  as  well  as  his  works. 

’72-’74 — Mrs.  W.  J.  Miller  (Joanna  Adelle 
Jenney)  died  at  her  home  in  Gilroy,  Calif., 
August  6,  1922.  She  had  been  an  invalid,  suf- 
fering from  paralysis,  for  over  three  years. 
She  was  born  in  Greenwich,  Ohio,  May  12, 
1855,  and  was  a student  in  Oberlin  College  from 
1872  to  1874.  She  married  Julius  J.  Allen 
April  5,  1876.  After  his  death  in  1890  she  was 
matron  of  Stewart  Hall  for  three  years,  and 
later  of  a private  house,  “Allendale.”  She 
married  Mr.  Miller  August  30,  1898.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  W.  J.  Miller,  T. ’97, 


her  son,  Roswell  H.  Allen,  and  her  daughter, 
Perlina  E.  Allen,  C.-’ll. 

Acad.  ’73-’75 — Charles  A.  Metcalf,  prominent 
lawyer  and  formerly  mayor  of  Oberlin,  died  at 
his  home  in  Elyria  on  November  15.  He  was 
a student  in  the  academy  from  1873  to  1875. 

Acad.  ’77-’79 — William  J.  Shedd,  president  of 
a large  Chicago  ice  cream  manufacturing  com- 
pany bearing  his  name,  and  also  of  the  William 
J.  Shedd  Company,  tea  and  coffee  importers, 
committeed  suicide  at  his  home  in  Midlothian, 
111.,  November  23.  Mr.  Shedd  was  born  in 
Deep  River,  Ind.,  in  1859.  After  two  years  of 
study  at  Oberlin,  be  went  to  Chicago,  entering 
the  service  of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company 
as  a clerk.  His  career  is  a story  of  success 
achieved  through  persistency.  He  was  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Ice  Company  at  the  time  of  its  absorp- 
tion by  the  Consumer’s  Company  in  1913.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Matagalpa  Coffee 
Company,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Kendall 
Ice  Cream  Company,  and  proprietor  of  the 
Stone  Lakes  Dairy  farm  at  Midlothian.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss  Alice 
M.  Tillinghast,  and  two  sons. 

T ’77 — Dr.  Edward  A.  Leeper  died  November 
12  in  Lakewood  at  the  home  of  his  son,  which 
had  been  his  home  since  the  death  four  years 
ago  of  his  wife.  After  his  graduation  from  the 
Oberlin  Seminary,  Dr.  Leeper  held  successive 
pastorates  in  New  York,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebras- 
ka, and  Ohio.  He  retired  from  the  active  min- 
istry in  1912.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  was  a faithful  member  of  the  First 
Church  of  Cleveland,  where  he  is  remembered 
for  a rare  charm  of  speech  and  a modest  and 
gracious  personality. 

’85-’88 — An  appreciation  of  the  life  of  Hen- 
rietta Swan  Leavitt,  written  by  Solon  I.  Bailey, 
appeared  in  the  April,  1922,  number  of  Popu- 
lar Astronomy,  and  has  recently  been  reprint- 
ed. Miss  Leavitt  studied  for  three  years  in 
Oberlin  Academy,  College,  and  Conservatory. 
She  graduated  from  Radcliffe  College  in  1892. 
After  several  years  of  advanced  study  and  re- 
search, she  became  permanently  associated 
with  the  Harvard  Observatory,  and  her  con- 
tribution.s  to  astronomical  research  were  na- 
tionally recognized.  She  died  in  December. 
1921. 

’88 — Jessie  R.  Hoppin,  of  Jaluit,  in  the  Mar- 
shall Islands,  last  spring  took  her  llrst  vaca- 
tion in  thirteen  years,  when  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities gave  her  a trip  to  Japan  in  recogni- 
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lion  of  lier  many  years  of  service  in  the  Islands. 
She  arrived  at  Yokohama  on  Aprii  2,  accom- 
panied by  four  young  peopie  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  Although  she  had  no  passport, 
she  was  admitted  without  question  by  the  Jap- 
anese oflicials,  so  high  is  the  esteem  in  which 
she  is  held  among  them.  On  the  same  boat  ar- 
rived an  island  chief’s  son  and  his  wife.  Miss 
Hoppin  had  been  adopted  into  the  chiefs  fam- 
ily and  she  was  looked  upon  by  the  young  man 
as  a foster  grandmother  and  general  adviser. 

’88 — A preliminary  letter  sent  out  by  Mrs. 
Lillie  T.  Terborgh  to  the  class  of  ’88  suggest- 
ing a 35th  reunion  next  June  brought  replies 
from  which  we  glean  the  following  items: 

Miss  Ida  Abbott,  Pasco,  Wash.,  spent  the 
last  summer  in  Europe  and  expects  to  spend 
the  next  in  a tour  through  the  National  Parks 
of  the  West. 

Mrs.  Anna  Gurney  Burtt,  Chicago.  III.,  plans 
to  be  here  for  the  reunion,  if  the  dates  do  not 
conflict  with  the  graduation  of  her  daughter  at 
Wellesley. 

Professor  Mabel  A.  Chase  of  Mt.  Holyoke, 
was  here  a year  ago.  “The  college  certainly 
looks  flourishing  and  the  town  lovely,”  she 
writes. 

Miss  Bertha  H.  Gault,  also  of  Mt.  Holyoke, 
does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  come. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ingraham  Heyward  is  now  living 
in  Lorain,  where  Mr.  Heyward  is  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemr. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Love,  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  is  busy  with 
his  large  teachers  agency  which  places  a large 
proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  northwest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Luethi,  of  Key  M'^est,  Fla., 
expect  to  be  represented  only  through  their 
daughter,  Helen  Leuthi,  ’21,  who  is  teaching 
in  Waynesburg,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Lynch  of  Cincinnati  has  a 
daughter,  Margaret,  at  Oberlin  and  will  natur- 
ally come  to  commencement  if  possible. 

Rev.  Robert  Baton  of  Chardon,  Ohio,  will 
also  attend.  Beatrice  Baton,  ’17,  is  teaching  in 
Robert  College,  Constantinople;  Doris,  ’20,  is 
teaching  in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico;  and 
Robert  Paton,  Jr.,  ex-’24,  is  at  the  Forestry 
School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Patton  is  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing liberal  churches  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mrs.  Mary  Schauffler  Platt,  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  spends  her  summers  at  “Sevendoors,” 
Nantucket.  She  reports  that  Amy  Bridgman 
Cowles  expects  to  return  from  Natal,  South 


Africa,  some  lime  in  June,  perhaps  in  time  for 
the  reunion. 

Miss  Alice  Terrill,  of  Peking,  China,  will  not 
be  able  to  leave  tlie  mission  held. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Young,  president  of  the  Florida  A. 
and  M.  College  at  Tallahassee,  writes  that  he 
plans  to  bring  his  wife  and  one  daughter. 

’93 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Blanchard 
(Susan  Kendall)  have  moved  from  Chicago  to 
Califoimia. 

’91 — Mrs.  William  MacLeod  Raine,  wife  of 
William  MecLeod  Raine,  ’94,  died  in  Denver  on 
December  8 as  a result  of  pernicious  anaemia. 
She  had  taken  an  active  part  in  educational 
work  in  Denver  for  many  years. 

’9G — Mrs.  William  Jolmson  (Emma  E.  Hart), 
who  has  been  living  on  an  hacienda  near 
Chaleo,  Mexico,  has  now  come  to  Miami,  Fla., 
to  visit  her  brother  and  put  her  three  children 
in  school.  Her  address  is  1421  N.  W.  First 
Street. 

’97 — Frederick  B.  Wright  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  on  December  13.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  several  children. 

Fred  Bennet  Wright  was  one  of  the  best 
known  among  his  college  class  of  ’97.  After 
graduation  he  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, but  gave  up  his  work  there  to  accom- 
pany his  father  on  the  remarkable  trip  which 
they  made  through  Sibera  and  northern  China. 
The  result  of  this  trip  was  a two  volume  work 
on  “Asiatic  Russia”  by  George  Frederick 
Wright.  While  the  work  was  written  by  pro- 
fessor Wright,  his  son  was  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  a great  deal  of  the  material,  and 
many  of  the  qualities  of  this  admirable  work 
were  due  to  his  careful  and  painstaking  efforts. 
For  several  years  after  his  return  to  this 
country  Mr.  Wright  was  engaged  as  managing 
editor  of  “Records  of  the  Past.”  During  the 
last  few  years  he  has  been  a public  lecturer 
and  was  associated  with  the  publisher  of  "Art 
and  Archaeology.” 

Mr.  Wright  was  always  very  popular  with 
his  classmates.  He  had  a winning  disposition 
and  a quaint  sense  of  humor  which  made  him 
a universal  favorite.  Gentle  and  thoughtful, 
he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  a large  circle  of 
friends. 

’97 — “The  Birds  of  California,”  by  W.  Leon 
Dawson,  described  as  the  most  elaborate  work 
on  American  birds  ever  attempted,  is  soon  to 
be  published.  Mr.  Dawson  has  spent  the  past 
twelve  years  in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 
It  will  be  issued  in  several  editions,  varying 
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in  price  from  $30  to  $250  a copy.  Tlie  publish- 
ing enterprise  is  financed  by  Miss  E.  B.  Scripps 
of  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

90  Albert  H.  Fiebach,  secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  Motor  Club,  was  elected  on  Decem- 
ber 11  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association.  The  plan  which 
he  used  in  organizing  the  Cleveland  club  has 
been  submitted  to  all  clubs  in  the  A.  A.  A.  as 
a model  for  successful  operation. 

Ex-’OO — Dr.  Carroll  L.  Storey  of  Detroit  at- 
tended the  Convention  of  Orthopoedic  Doctors 
at  Rochester,  Minn.,  December  15-16. 

’00-’03 — James  H.  Scroggie  sat  on  the  “O” 
bench  at  the  Miami  football  game.  Mr.  Scrog- 
gie is  a contractor  and  builder  with  head- 
quarters at  Olmsted  Falls,  Ohio.  He  has  erec- 
ted many  of  the  beautiful  residences  and  fine 
bridges  of  Lorain  and  Cuyahoga  counties. 

'04 — Mary  E.  Kitchel  has  a position  with  the 
American  Bank-note  Company,  Chicago,  and 
lives  at  the  Congregational  Training  House, 
5603  Dorchester  Avenue. 

’02 — Robert  Fry  Clai'k  is  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  in  Marietta  College, 
Ohio.  He  comes  to  Marietta  from  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  where  he  held  the 
presidency  from  1919  to  1922. 

'02 — Ellwyn  C.  Roberts  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Canton  Real  Estate  Board  for 
1923.  This  year  he  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  publicity  committee. 

C.  ’99-’05 — Grace  Cox  is  instructor  in  voice 
in  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

’06 — Carl  B.  Wilson  has  left  the  Pullman, 
Wash.,  high  school,  where  he  was  teacher  of 
agriculture  and  science,  to  take  a position  in 
the  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  high  school,  as  in- 
structor in  agriculture.  The  Walla  WaPa  high 
school  is  a much  larger  school  than  the  one  at 
Pullman  and  offers  greater  opportunity  for 
work  along  agricultural  lines. 

’07 — Dr.  Ruth  Parmelee  is  in  Saloniki  work- 
ing for  the  relief  of  the  refugees  from  Smyrna 
and  other  regions  of  Turkey. 

Acad.  ’07-’09 — Parker  Tenney,  a captain  in 
the  United  States  Army  assigned  to  language 
study  work  in  Pelting,  China,  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Yutaohe,  Shansi. 

’10 — Edith  D.  Goodenough  is  now  Mrs.  Robert 
M.  Medland.  Address  care  of  Miss  Edith  Leon- 
ard, Rochester,  Mass. 

’ll — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Eugene 
Cushman  (Clarissa  Fairchild)  on  November  29, 
a son,  John  Fairchild  Cushman. 


’ll— Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Rich  (Adena  Miller)  is 
working  in  Community  Surveys,  10  S.  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago. 

H Boiii,  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Strong 
Cooley  (Ruth  Kellogg,  ’ll)  on  November  10,  a 
son,  Paul  Kellogg.  Tbe  new  address  of  Mrs. 
Cooley  is  Wood  Street,  Lexington,  Mass. 

’12— An  article  by  Mary  Weld  Coates,  en- 
titled “Americans  as  Linguists,”  has  just  been 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from  the  November 
number  of  the  Educational  Review.  The  ar- 
ticle is  concerned  with  the  study  of  Spanish  in 
American  schools. 

C.  ’12 — Elizabeth  I.  Leland  is  now  Mrs.  Da'e 
A.  Yeaton.  Her  address  is  Boone,  Iowa. 

Ex-’13 — Helen  B.  Burton,  who  has  been  do- 
ing stenographic  work  in  Peking,  has  now 
opened  a counter  for  home-made  candy  in  the 
Peking  Hotel,  Peking,  China.  Her  address 
is  6 Teng  Lung  Kou,  Nan  Chih  Tze,  Peking. 

’13 — A.  E.  Howell  is  superintendent  of  the 
County  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  Wayne 
County,  N.  C.  Since  taking  up  the  work  in 
1919,  he  has  been  especially  successful  in  im- 
proving social  conditions  in  his  county,  and  in 
securing  the  cooperation  of  the  general  public. 
He  was  a leading  speaker  at  the  Missouri 
State  Welfare  Conference  at  Jefferson  City 
November  8-10.  Associated  vdth  him  in  the 
work  is  Mrs.  Howell  (Bernice  Garloch.)  Mr. 
Howell  received  his  master’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1917,  and  Mrs.  How- 
ell hers  in  1918. 

’13 — Charles  H.  Heimbach  is  a chemist  for 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  Lorain, 
Ohio.  His  home  address  is  1409  Middle  Ave- 
nue, Elyria,  Ohio.  Ernest  L.  Heimbach  is  a 
chemist  for  Hughes,  Ginsler  & Company  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  home  address  is  3558 
Bosworth  Road,  Cleveand,  O. 

T.’13 — Rev.  R.  Barcay  Simmons  of  Middle- 
field,  Mass.,  has  accepted  a call  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Chicopee,  Mass. 

’13-’16 — Stanley  A.  Corfman,  ’16,  is  employ- 
ment manager  for  the  American  Ever-ready 
Company,  a subsidiary  of  the  National  Carbon 
Company,  Long  Island  City.  David  C.  Reed, 
’13,  is  head  of  the  works  laboratory  for  the 
same  company. 

’14 — Mabel  J.  Treat  is  now  Mrs.  Thomas  Z. 
Melvin  of  Bradford,  Pa. 

C.’14 — M.  Frances  Manly  is  now  Mrs.  Hiir- 
rold  E.  White,  and  lives  in  Malta,  Ohio. 

•15 — William  P.  Davis  is  in  the  Bond  Depart- 
ment of  the  Garfield  Bank,  Cieveland.  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Davis  are  now  living  at  1227  Drockley 
Street,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

T5 — Bruce  R.  Baxter  starts  on  January  20th 
on  his  second  trip  to  investigate  world  condi- 
tions, especially  in  the  Near  East.  Mr.  Baxter 
is  professor  in  Mt.  Union  College  and  is  great- 
ly in  demand  as  a speaker. 

’15 — There  are  stili  a number  of  1915  Class 
Letters  available,  so  that  any  member  of  the 
class  who  for  any  reason  failed  to  receive  his 
copy  may  obtain  it  by  writing  to  Ella  C.  Par- 
menter,  1213  Belle  Avenue,  Lakewood,  O.  Any 
member  of  1915  who  did  not  order  a letter  but 
would  like  to  have  one  need  only  ask  for  it. 

C.’16 — Edina  Cowling  is  now  Mrs.  Jason  M. 
Marberry  of  Carbondale,  111. 

'16-T9 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frederic 
Shreiner  (Alice  E.  Ralston)  of  Hillsdale,  Mich., 
on  December  14,  a daughter,  Mary  Alice. 

T6 — Grace  L.  Schauffler  teaches  Applied 
Arts  in  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

'16 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  G.  Vail  (Marie 
Rogers.  '16, ) announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Rob- 
ert William,  on  November  5.  Mr.  Vail  (Cornell 
T4)  is  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vail  live  at  34 
Judge  Street,  Elmhurst,  New  Y'ork. 

T7 — M.  Helen  Ludwig  is  now  Mrs.  William 
E.  Nelson.  Her  address  is  143  Franklin  St., 
Wenatchee,  Wash. 

T7 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Dee- 
ter,  November  14th,  a daughter,  Evelyn  Jean. 
Mr.  Deeter  is  a secretary  at  the  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  Cleveland. 

C.’17 — Ruth  van  Buren  is  now  Mrs.  Ralph 
Carter  Nelson  and  lives  in  Hibbing,  Minn. 

'18 — Edna  L.  Sorgen  is  now  Mrs.  Bush  Lock- 
nane.  Her  address  is  1117  Vermont  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Apartment  35.  Washington,  D.  C. 

'18 — Florence  L.  Shaver  is  now  Mrs.  Algot 
Leander.  Address  care  of  L.  K.  Miller,  Raw- 
lins, Wyo. 

18 — Clara  E.  Eickelberg  was  married  on 
August  26  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Lyon.  Her  ad- 
dress is  120  N.  Broad  Street,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

'18 — Norman  H.  Wright  is  production  engin- 
eer for  the  National  Carbon  Company,  Jersey 
City. 

’18 — Mary  C.  Brown  is  now  Mrs.  Cooley,  of 
Haydenville,  Ohio. 

Donald  Simpson  is  head  of  the  works 
laboratory  of  the  National  Carbon  Company  at 
Fostoria,  Ohio. 


•19— LaMoille  V.  Pugh  has  recently  accepted 
a position  as  secretary  to  the  editor  of  Cali- 
fornia Lite.  Her  home  address  is  262  South 
Los  Robles,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

■19_HozeIla  Ziegler  is  teaching  at  New 
River  State  School,  Montgomery,  W.  Va. 

Ex-’19— Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  student  in 
the  Oberlin  Academy  from  1911  to  1915  and  in 
the  College  from  1915  to  1917,  has  been  elected 
by  the  Yale  Corporation  to  succeed  Dr.  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes  as  Secretary  of  Yale  University. 
The  honor  comes  to  him  at  the  age  of  23.  Mr. 
Hutchins  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Williams  James 
Hutchins,  President  of  Berea  College,  Ky. 
After  leaving  Oberlin,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army 
Ambulance  Service,  and  was  in  active  service 
on  the  Italian  front  from  March,  1918  until 
April,  1919.  He  was  awarded  the  Croce  di 
Guerri  in  recognition  of  his  work  there. 

He  entered  Y’ale  in  the  fall  of  1919  and 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1921.  He  was  a. 
member  of  the  debating  team,  class  orator,  and 
winner  of  the  DeForest  prize,  awarded  to  that 
“ Scholar  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  write 
and  pronounce  an  English  Oration  in  the  best 
manner.”  He  was  a member  of  Delta  Sigma 
Rho,  the  national  debating  fraternity,  and  of 
the  Elizabethan  Club,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  and 
Wolf’s  Head. 

Since  graduation  Mr.  Hutchins  has  been 
master  at  the  Lake  Placid,  Florida,  School.  He 
was  married  on  September  10,  1921,  to  Miss 
Maude  Phelps  McVeagh. 

Everyone  considered  it  probable  that  a young 
man  would  be  appointed  for  the  office.  VTiat 
President  Augell  apparently  wants  is  a kind  of 
assistant  to  the  president,  an  aid  who  can  dis- 
charge much  of  the  routine  work  of  the  presi- 
dency, and  a man  in  particular,  capable  of 
making  a good  speech  before  an  alumni  gath- 
ering. This  Secretary  Hutchins  is  preemi- 
nently able  to  do. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  appointment  of  a 
secretary  will  be  hailed  with  approval  by  the 
Yale  world  at  large.  The  one  cloud  on  the 
new  administration  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
new  president  has  been  fairly  swamped  with 
work.  That  a young  and  active  man,  possessed 
of  good  health  and  the  full  energy  of  youth, 
should  be  placed  in  a position  to  take  some  of 
the  president's  duties  off  his  shoulders  will  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  unqualified  bless- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hutchins  will  take  up  his  new  duties  on 
January  1,  relieving  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Farnam, 
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associate  treasurer  ami  comptroller,  who  has 
served  as  acting  secretary. 

’19 — Stephen  Perry  recently  finished  his  law 
course  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Is 
now  associated  with  Lynn  B.  Griffllh  in  War- 
ren, Ohio. 

’20 — Helen  J.  Lyman  is  now  Mrs.  Sidney  J. 
Moore.  Her  address  is  3841  Wa'nut  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

’20 — Ida  Mills  has  an  interesting  position 
with  the  American  Forestry  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.  She  is  selling  evergreens  and  trees  for 
home  decoration. 

’20 — John  B.  Laing  is  supervising  principal 
of  Roaring  Springs,  Pa.,  schools. 

’21-’22 — Robert  D.  W.  Adams  and  Ruby  R. 
Bliven  were  married  on  November  10.  They 
will  be  at  home  in  Tarkio,  Mo.,  where  Mr. 
Adams  is  at  the  head  of  the  conservatory. 

’22 — Alice  Hay  is  teacher  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  two  grade  schools  in  Canton,  Ohio. 
Previously  reported  as  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Niag- 
ara Falls,  N.  Y. 

’22 — Theresa  Powdermaker  is  teacher  of 
physical  education  in  the  public  schools,  Bal- 
timore, Md.  Previously  reported  as  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

’22 — Josephine  Dickson  is  teacher  of  phys- 
ical education  in  grades  and  high  school.  Ana- 
conda, Mont. 

’22 — Florence  Brouse  is  teacher  of  physical 
education  in  the  high  school,  Lima,  Ohio. 


MARSHALL  F.  McCOMB  JOHN  M.  HALL 

McCOMB  & HALL 

ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Seventh  and  Olive  Streets 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
Cable  Address  -----  "MCHALL” 


FRANCIS  V.  BRADY,  ’12 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
622  Permanent  Building 
CLEVELAND 
Main  2656 


C.  ’22 — Eloise  Marsh  is  teaching  in  the  Con- 
servatory at  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

’22 — Kathryn  J.  Coates  is  a student  at  the 
University  of  Bordeaux,  France,  this  year. 

’22 — Wendell  C.  Williams  is  a teacher  in  the 
Grafton,  Ohio,  high  school. 

’22 — Dorotha  L.  Whitney  is  technician  for  the 
Cleveland  Clinic,  Euclid  at  East  93rd  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’22 — Lora  B.  Harrod  teaches  history  in  the 
New  Hampton,  la.,  high  school. 

’22 — J.  Clarence  Stem  is  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  White  Motor  Co.  in  Cleveland.  His  ad- 
dress is  3206  Prospect  Avenue,  Suite  21. 

’22 — Frank  B.  Root  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  chemistry  at  Princeton  University. 

’22 — Mary  Genevieve  Reed  is  teaching  his- 
tory in  the  Kane,  Pa.,  high  school. 

C.  ’22 — Rebecca  D.  Burgner  gave  an  organ 
recital  at  the  Congregational  Church,  Algona, 
Iowa,  November  19. 

C.’22 — Helen  Merry,  a member  of  the  Con- 
servatory faculty  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  gave 
a violin  recital  November  20.  She  also  assisted 
in  a concert  given  at  the  broadcasting  station, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 


The  graduates  of  the  Teachers  Course  in 
Physical  Education  will  be  interested  to  learn 
of  the  Research  Fellowship  of  one  thousand 
dollars  tor  the  study  of  Orthopedics  in  relation 
to  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  offered  by 
Wellesley  College  for  one  year  beginning  in 
September.  The  general  requirements  are: 
good  health,  a Bachelor’s  degree,  sound  prep- 
aration in  chemistry,  physics  and  biology,  spec- 
ial preparation  in  anatomy,  kinesiology  and 
physiology;  familiarity  with  the  elements  of 
orthopedic  theory  and  practice;  and  an  insight 
into  some  one  or  more  of  the  problems  of  orth- 
opedics as  related  to  hygiene  and  physical 
education. 

Those  wishing  to  apply  for  this  fellowship 
should  send  their  credentials  to  the  Director, 
Graduate  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass., 
before  March  1,  1923. 
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of  the  genuine 
worth  of  these 
beautiful  instru- 
ments. 

Uprights  and  Qrands 
$700  to  $2300 


in  the  A.  B.  Chase 
$1550  to  $3500 


B.  Chase  Piano  Co. 


Division  United  Piano  Corporation 
20  West  45th  Street.  New  York 


Real  Estate 


Negatives  of— 

CLASS,  BOARDING  HALL, 
GLEE  CLUB,  AND 
ATHLETIC  GROUPS 

From  1893  to  1922  are  on  file  in 

XTbe  IRice  Stubio 

OBERUN,  OHIO 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 


The  Purity  Cafe  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Hobbs,  who  has  resumed 
management  of 

HOBBS’  RESTAURANT 

Oberlin’s  Favorite 
Lunch  Room 


We  “jioint  with  pride”  to  the 
personnel  of  this  bank — to  men 


I N 

All  Its  Branches 

WE  HANDLE  REAL  ESTATE  OF 
EVERY  KIND  IN  ALL  ITS 
BRANCHES  AND  IN  ALL  PARTS 
OF  UNITED  STATES. 

The  A.  B.  Smythe  Company 


responsible  for  its  progress  and 
success,  some  of  whom  are 
familiar  to  several  student  gen- 
erations of  Alniiini.  Thurston, 
Caskey,  Savage  — these  and 
others  are  on  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Could  yonr  bank  ac- 
counts be  in  better  hands? 

THE 

STATE  SAVINGS  BANK 
COMPANY 


Realtors  of  Cleveland 


'■OV  THE  CORNER” 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY 


The  Carnegie  Library  contains  230,600  bound  volumes  and  173,800  unbound  volumes  and 
pamphlets.  The  main  reading  room,  48  by  132  feet,  seats  three  hundred  readers.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  college  libraries  in  the  United  States.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  use  the 
library  every  day.  The  Carnegie  Library  is  one  of  thirty  buildings  used  by  Oberlin  College. 

The  next  college  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  19,  1923.  The  total  number  of 
Freshmen  admitted  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  350,  divided  as  follows:  175  men  and 
175  women.  Applications  from  prospective  students  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  at  once.  The  date  named  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  for  action  upon  applica- 
tions for  admission  in  September,  1923,  is  April  1,  1923,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  all 
papers  be  on  file  by  that  time. 

Correspondence  concerning  admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director,  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison;  correspondence  concerning  admission  to  the  School 
of  Theology  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Professor  E.  I.  Bosworth. 

For  catalogues  and  general  information,  address 

The  Secretary  of  the  College,  George  M.  Jones-. 


6%  and  SAFETY 


THE  OHIO  STATE  /VVORTGAGE  CO. 


Fifteen  Year  Six  per  cent.  Bonds 


A bond  represents  an  obligation  to  pay.  In  case  payment  of  principal  or  interest  is  not 
made  when  due,  a bondholder  has  a claim  against  the  assets  of  the  company  issuing  the 
bonds,  for  the  amount  due.  This  claim  must  he  satisfied  before  the  claims  of  stockholders.  The 
interest  must  be  paid  to  bondholders  before  any  dividends  can  be  paid  to  stockholders. 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  of  Cleveland  offers  |500,000  of  six  per  cent  bonds,  in 
denominations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  the  interest  being  payable  semi-annually.  The  prin- 
cipal is  due  August  15th,  1937.  Interest  coupons  are  attached  to  the  bond.  The  bonds  are  not 
callable. 

SAFETY 

These  bonds  are  the  direct  obligation  of  the  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company.  They  have 
priority  over  capital  stock  of  the  company  consisting  of  $1,000,000  preferred  and  $1,000,000  com- 
mon. The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  has  been  in  active  business  since  1916.  Every  year 
it  has  earned  and  paid  a dividend  of  8%  on  the  preferred  and  10%  on  the  common  stock.  In 
addition,  extra  dividends  have  been  paid  on  the  common  stock  amounting  to  25%.  This  proves 
the  success  of  the  organization  and  the  soundness  of  its  principles.  Ohio  State  Mortgage 
Bonds  are  the  prior  and  direct  obligation  of  the  company  to  which  the  interest  of  every  stock- 
holder is  subservient. 

BUSINESS 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  is  engaged  in  buying  at  a discount  short  time  mort- 
gages on  improved  Cleveland  real  estate  and  either  holding  them  until  maturity  or  reselling 
them  at  a profit  to  the  company.  The  assets  consist,  therefore,  almost  entirely  of  selected 
mortgages  on  real  estate,  and  it  is  against  these  assets  that  the  bondholders  have  the  first  claim. 
Upon  completion  of  the  present  financing,  the  total  net  assets  will  be  $2,500,000  or  five  times 
the  amount  of  this  bond  issue.  In  other  words,  every  $1,000  in  bonds  will  be  secured  by  $5,000 
in  mortgages.  The  great  security  behind  this  bond  issue  is  evident.  The  interest  charge  on 
the  total  bond  issue  amounts  to  $30,000  a year.  An  earning  of  1.2%  on  the  working  capital  it 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  The  average  net  earning,  however,  has  been  15%,  or 
more  than  twelve  times  the  rate  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  bond  issue. 

MANAGEMENT 

Included  among  the  officers  and  members  of  the  board  of  the  company  are,  Robb  O.  Barthol- 
omew. President;  John  R.  Watson,  Secretary;  Azariah  S.  Root,  Joseph  D.  Paterson  and  David 
P.  Maclure. 

Price  — 100,  And  Accrued  Interest. 

OBERLIN  REPRESENTATIVES  — THE  HABEL-KEISER-SEVERY  INVESTMENT  CO. 

11  W.  College  St,  Phone  252-R 

DAVID  I’.  MACLT’KIO 
oil  Kii^iiieoi's 
( 'l(‘V(‘1:ni(l,  I )liio 


